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NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 
Cc. W. CARLETON & CO., 
499 Broadway, New York. 
e, 
LOVE LETTERS. 


A collection of Love Letters and amatory billet-douz ot the most 
passionate and absorbing interest ; selected from the correspon- 
dence of celebrated and notorious men and women in every age; 
together with biographical sketches of the authors. A curious 
and fascinating book. Beautifully bound. Price, $2. 





CORRY O’LANGS. 

A volume of irresistibly funny epistles by this new comic au- 
thor; embracing such views and opinions upon public and do- 
mestic matters as cannot fail to amuse everybody. Full of kugh- 
able illustrations. Price, $1 50. 


WOMAN'S STRATEGY. 


A splendid new English novel and love story of the better 
class. Full of superb illustrations, by London artists, Price, 
$1 50. 





THE COLPRIT FAY. 

A new holiday edition of Drake’s well-known charming fairy 
poem. Illustrated with one hundred exquisite drawings on 
wood, by Lumley. New style binding, elegant morocco gilt. 
Price, $8. Extra cloth gilt, price, $5. 

WIDOW SPRIGGINGS. 

A new volume of stories, sketches and amusing papers, by the 
celebrated author of “ Widow Bedott.” Illustrated with comic 
drawings and elegantly bqund. - Price $1 %5, 


FOUR OAKS. 
A delightful novel, by a new Southern authoress. 12mo. Ele- 
gantly printed and bound. Price, $1 7%. 








A BOOK ABOUT LAWYERS. 

A remarkably interesting volume—a reprint of Jeaffreson’s 
celebrated work, just published in London, where it is much 
talked about and praised. 

*,* It is no rehash of all the old “Joe Miller” anec- 
dotes connected with the Bar, but a careful historical work—the 
most entertaining and amusing one on Law and Lawyers ever 
printed. *,* There are chapters on Loves of Lawyers, on Money, 
on Fees, on Costume and Toilet, on Music, on Amateur Theatri- 
cals, on Legal Education, on Mirth, and on Lawyers at Home and 
in Society. It would be difficult to take up a book more keenly 
interesting. Elegantly bound, two volumes in one, price $2. 


TITAN AGONISTES. 


The Story of an Outcast. A modern novel with an ancient 
title. Price $2. 


CONDENSED NOVELS. 


A volume of the widely known burlesques and laughable con- 
densations of the most popular novels and novelists of the day. 
By Bret Harts. One of the most amusing comic books of the 
season. Illustrated by Frank Bellew, and cloth bound, price 


$1 50. — 
RIOBMOND DURING THE WAR, 


Personal observations and experiences of a lady who resided 
in that city during the recent civil war. Dedicated to the wo- 
men of the Southern Confederacy. No volume has before ap- 
peared which presents a more simple and vivid picture of the 
secrets, privations and personal incidents of the people during 
those terrible years in the Confederate Capital. Price $1 75, 





tay” These books are all beautifully bound in cloth—are sold 
everywhere—and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 


price, by 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


MOORE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF MUSIC, 
Elementary, Technical, Histérical, Biographical, 
Veccal, and Instrumental. 

In One Large Octavo Volume of more than One Thousand 
Pages. Boundin Cloth. Price, SIX DOLLARS. Sent post- 


4, 
= OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, 
277 Washington Street, Boston, 
CHAS, H. DITSON & CO., 
Wi Brosdway, N. ¥, 





PUBLICATIONS OF 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 





Wr. se Posiisnep SaturpAy, NovEeMBER 9: 
THE OLD ROMAN WORLD, 
The Grandeur and Failure of its Civilization. 


By JOHN LORD, L.L.D. 
One Vol. Crown 8vo., price $3. 

In this work Dr. Lord describes, in his peculiarly graphic and 
nervous style, “the greatness and misery of the old Roman 
world.” The volume will be found entertaining, instructive, and 
profitable in the highest degree, while it will be specially useful 
as a text-book for higher schools and colleges. 





DR. JONES'S HISTORY OF THE CHURCH. 


HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF GOD DURING THE 
PERIOD OF REVELATION. By Rev. Cuas. Cotcock 
Jones, D.D. [The Old Testament Dispensation.} One vol. 
8yo., price $3 50, 





ALSO JUST PUBLISHED, 

A NEW WORK BY FROUDE: 
SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
By J. A Froups, Author of the History of England. 

1 Vol. Crown 8vo., price $3. 

The essays collected in this volume comprise all Mr. Froude’s 
contributions to current periodical literature during the last few 
years. Among the subjects discussed are, ‘‘ The Science of His, 
tory,” “ The Times of Erasmus and Luther,” ‘‘ England’s Forgot. 
ten Worthies,” &c., &c. All the papers are characterized by that 
brilliant, picturesque, and fascinating style which has made 
Froude’s History of England so widely popular. 


FROUDE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the Fall of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth. From the Fourth London Edition. In 
10 ycls. crown 8vo, $3; in half calf, extra, per volume, $5. 





PROF. WHITNEY ON LANGUAGE. 


LANGUAGE AND THE 8TUDY OF LANGUAGE, Twelve 
Lectures on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By Wiz- 
Liam Dwicut Wuitney, Professor of Sanscrit and Instruc- 
tor in Modern Languages in Yale College. One vol. crown 
8yo, price $2 50. 

Professor Whitney aims in this volume to place in a clearly 
comprehensible form, before the English reader and student, all 
the principal facts regarding languoge—its nature and origin, its 
growth, its classifications, its ethnological bearing, its value to 
man. In discussing these themes, he combines a strictly logical 
plan and ecientific method with a popular style of treatment. 
As a treatise upon a subject which is every day attracting more 
careful and earnest attention, Professor Whitney’s work has no 
superior. 





THE BOOK-BUYER. 

A monthly summary of American and Foreign Literature will 
be forwarded for One Year to all who may send their names and 
addresses to the publishers, with Twenty-five Cents for the pre- 
payment of postage. 





The works named above may be procured of all Booksellers, or 
they will be sent post-paid, by the publishers upon the receipt of 
the price. 





CNARLES SCRIBNER & CO., 
654 Broadway, New York, 





SIGHT DRAFTS 
ON THE 
CITY BANK, LONDON, 
And all the Principal Cities of Europe, 
At the Lowest Rates, by 
AUSTIN, BALDWIN, & CO, 
BANKERS, 
74 BROADWAY, N. Y. 














Gas 
588 and 872 BROADWAY. 
= 
S88 and $72 BROADWAY. 
> cee 
688 and 872 BROADWAY, 


TOURISTS’ HAND-BOOK OF “THH HUDSON,” 


The Hudson, 


FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA 
BY 


BENSON J. LOSSING. 

Hllustrated by upwards of Three Hundred 
Engravings on Wood and Steel, from 
Drawings by the Author. 

1 vol., small quarto, richly bound in Morocco Cloth gilt...$10 00 
© * “ Turkey Morocco .... 15 00 





OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“ Very few Americans are so well qualified as is Mr. Lossing, to 
write intelligently regarding the Hudson, and every American 
will bear testimony to the conscientious accuracy of the illustra- 
tions.”—New York Daily Times. 


‘*The publishers have produced a book equally worthy of the 
shelves of the library, the drawing-room table of the lady, or the 
valise of the traveller who has determined to make himselt fami- 


liar in part, or in the whole, with the noblest river of the North.” 
—Home Journal, 


“Mr, Lossing has studied the Hudson from the Wilderness to 
the Sea, and made a bock which will be much sought for now and 
hereafter.”—NV. Y. Evening Express. 

“ The illustrations from the pencil of Mr. Lossingare scattered 
through the bouk profusely, and do credit, not only to his artistic 
skill, but to his judgment in selecting the most important and 
salient subjects.—New York Evening Post. 


“Mr. Lossing has a remarkable power of seqvedneing scenes 
and scenery, aud earth has aoting Ente, if as grand to show, 


as the natural wonders and sublime beauties of the Hudson’s 
course.” —B Daily Eagle. - 
VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 


New York ..... 
CHICAGO....... 


0 ce ccccccecccccccccccceesde DEY STRERT, 
seeeveecceecees117 SOUTH CLARKE STREET 


Sold by all Booksellers. 





PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED. 
LONDON, 1862, AND PARIS, 1867. 


ENCLISH BIBLES, 
American Bpiscopal Prayer-Hooks, Church Services, 
Lessons, &o. 


New and Elegant Styles for the approaching Holiday Season, 
Largest and moet varied Stock ever Imported, and Unsurpassed 
in Finish or Elegance of Design. 


EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, 
626 BBOADWAY, N. Y. 


Albion, 


Established in 1824. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This o]d established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate of 


N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 

Six Dollars per annum, or 13 Cents Weekly, 








ADVERTISING RATES: 
ts per line, single insertion. 
= we eae — 3 one and under three months. 
6b: “ for one year, standing unchanged. 
Money may be transmitted in registered letters or P O. 
oll, at the risk of the Office, 
ta” Ta Axzr0n is served by carriers at the residence of subscri 
bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 
WM. H. MORRELL & SHEPHERD 
Propristors 


“ « 





Fark Row, H, Y, 
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THE ALBION ~~ 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THH BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling st Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 








caliing at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 
RUSSIA..........leaves New York.....W Nov. 7 
ves Boston es Wednesday Nov. 20 
dnesday, Nov. 27 
-leaves -bemmeron 
--e+-leaves New York ... . Wednesday, Dec. tL. 
CHINA..........-leaves Boston Wednesday, Dec. 18, 








FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Ohief Cabin Passage. ....150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... .§89 
FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage.....$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage. .....§70 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
pane ales bale ef will not dy a pte Ge 
igned therefor. . 
Freight or Passage, apply to 
E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
(ingLanD), The Inman sailing twice a week, carrying 


8 
, EVERY SATURDAY, 


EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
. RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 





PAYABLE IN 100 PAYABLE IN  . 
Do. to London....105 00 Do. to London on...85 00 
Do. to Paris..... .115 Do. to Paris.......45 00 


Lig —~ ; 4 the Wednesday Steamers, First Cabin, $100; Steer- 
yable in Currency. 
weFasnengers also also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
passage Liverpool or Queens: 
Bo 
For for farther information, apply at the Company’s offices, 
JOHN G. DALE, 
15 a New York. 


NATIONAL STEAM NAVICATION Co. 
(LIMITED.) 


THULE alia e GURENOTOWN. A Sesaaly of 
aamie of the - " , 


$40, aw. 
for 





tat, Same. seeeeeeess +3,900 to 
Capt. Cutting. worse Bae — 


THE QUEEN..... t. GrOgan..ccceseeeeS,S17 
HELVETIA........ abe hops. “ 
DEN sgigr eee ae Thomson.........8117 “ 
PENNSYLVANIA....-Capt. Lowis......... ‘Talema « 
VIRGINIA............Oapt. Prowse...........%876 “ 


Pw Dg Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 12 


The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious State 
opening directly into the Saloon; the accommodations 
and the rates lower than by any other 
An experienced Surgeon on each a eienne to nae Tickets 
are issued in this country to ,oore 
of their friends from Livedpool © or Queeniona Tn (ireland) fo. 
pa ne here in curre 


currency. 
for ae amount issued payable at any Bank in Great Bri- 
Ireland at the lowest rate. 


yn from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $90 and $75 , Gold; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 
Ry ee ee sere 2 Oo Cue ae was Com- 
road wa: es Gee Sr tseengs Uchetoat the Passage Office 
of ¢ the Company, Broadway. 
iste ¥. W. J. HURST, Manager. 
PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’sS 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
Touching at Mexican Ports, and Carrying the U.S. Mail. 











on the Atlantic: Connecting on the Pacific with the 
eeecececes quequeenenticey ~————— 
UNOBY, . enema, Ty 
New York,........ -GoLpzn Crrr, 
Oczax Q' seen SACRAMENTO, 
NonTHERN - om GoLpsn Ags. 
Rising STR, .. ée *“Meweame, &e, &e., 
One of the above splendid ~ ary will leave Pier 
No. 42, en tith end porta 8 x o'clock, noon, 
on the and 21s! ev mont except wh 
fall on Sunday, and on on the K Survupat), for 
ASPINWALL, , road, ith 
Cc "s steamships irom Panama for 84x FRANCISCO, to = 
Departures of ist and 2ist connect at Panama with steamers 
or SourH Pactric and CanTRaL AMERICAN Ports, Those of ist 
touch at ManzanILLo. 


Degas of 3 6 cock ment conneets with steam line 
from Panama to Australia and New Zealand. — 
fay yy 1 Raagy Rese Beng Seeley po of the 
om! s China San 
jpan By Rand e, leaving Francisco, ong Kong 
Sadie snd Heees peoeeee wilt Rete ae 
with families, 


and Sieerage passengers 
allowance of Oxa-Quanran on through rates to clergymen and 
LA) school teachers. 


te 
dey 





¥. R BABY, Agent, 


allowed each adult. Baggage- 

baggage and attend to ladies and 

ron Ap ag eR iy 
and passengers, who | disco’ 


oll Medicine and attendance _ 
For Tickets or further at the Com- 
on the wharf loot of anal Bisset 
Bicnew rou.” foot of North 


FOR BREMEN VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STEAMSHIP CO. 
THE FIRST CLASS U. 8. MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
tlamtic, 


A Northern Light, 

. Western Metropolis 
Leave Pier No. 46, North River, on 
SATURDAYS, 

FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. 


passengers to , Havre and Bremen, at the 
ion arate 


ng its equivalent in currency. 
First cabin $110; second cabin $65; steerage $35, 
From Bremen, Southampton, &c.. to New York, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43. 
EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Home: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $130; steerage $70. 
SAILING FROM NEW YORK SATURDAYS. 
28th September........... 26th October..... ghwaed 9th November, 
For freight, passage, expressage, or bills of exchange, apply to 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 
NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STEAM a NEW YORE AND BREMEN; 





The Scruw Srzamers or THs Norte German Liorp run 
eine U between New Rie) Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 


chien Se SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 
Price of Passage — From New York To Bremen, LONDON, 
a adh i Becond Cabin, 
Cobins 
sjable in gold, LY es its ios Squats 


onk—First Ca- 
S; Searage, 4790." Price of passage, 
to London * roo) Huli, for which 
tbe ventle take felt 
catumibeaiaaines te mmtias to each vessel, 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
tay No Bills of Lading but those of the Company ‘will be 


Bills of Lading will ied not be delivered before goods are 


eieared at the Custom 
Gar’ Bpecie taken to Ha Southampton and Bremen at the 
lowest rates, For freight Sor pansage apply to 
OEBLRICHS & Oo. 68 Broad Street. 


FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 
BLAOK STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 
Freight at the Reduced Rates. 
THE FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
HUNTSVILLE, ........-.00000- Isaac Cr rowell, commander. 
Leaves SATURDAY, 9th of November, at 3 o’clock P. 
MONTGOMERY .........+.+.++ homas Lyon commander. 
—- SATURDAY, 16th of November, at 3 o’clock P.M. 
For freight or passage, having (_ ant etme, apply 


EN, Agent, 93 West 
ogravs COHEN & CO., Agents, Savan 

ll goods destined for the interior ahipped by this line con- 

signed to the Oeutral alirond of G the A 
tic and Gulf Railroad through Florida, or Oo 
Agents in Savannah, will be received and forwarded to place of 
ee my at a total cost not to exceed that charged by the com- 

nation lines. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 
Passage to London direct, $110, $75, and $30, 
currency. Excursion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 
months. 
ATALANTA...... Captain Pinkham, from New York, Nov. 6. 
BELLONA........ Captain Dixon.. ‘from New York, Nov. 16. 
WM. PENN....... Captain Billinge, from New York, Nov. 30. 
ELLA Captain Gleadell, from New York, Dec. 14. 








t British Iron Steamship ATALANTA, will leave Pe 
orth River, for London Tirect, on Wednesday, NOV. 6, 


wt preight will be taken and a h Bills of Ladi ven, to 
Havre, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Ams‘ and Dunki ne ee 


apply to ROBT. = CLARKE, 2 A 
apply at 54 South Street. 


HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL SEMOR ATION 
AND FOREIGN BXCHANG OFFIOB, 

86 South Street and 23 abune, N. ¥. 
Waexty Linz or Stamens To anv From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 

. LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOOTT’S CELEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 
AFTS for £1 and u —— 
Bruin and Ireland, or the Con Lm of Karope, by kg 4 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 
TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CU., 
S86 South St. or 23 BSroadwav. N. VY. 


For 
For 











For Sale by all Druggists. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND 0 
of “brilliant 





Tr.— 


INTMEN 
Cancer.—The da’ ons” areno more. The 





CENTRAL RAILBRVUAD OF NEW JERSEY 


From foot of STREET, oe Ree, New York. 

at Junction with Lacka- 

wannaand snd t Easton withthe Uchigh Valley 
Railroad and its connections, a direct line to PI’ 


GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Three trains for the WEST, Sundays, when 

a. Express dally ', except ys, 

SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 

BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, ST. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of cars. 

Fat. ARRANGEMENT ‘—Commencing Oct. 23, 1867, 
Leave New York as follows: 
6.30 fe em, Mauch 

a. m., for Frere gg ren mang Gi on em, Chunk, 


8.20 A. ay Train for Junction. 
9a, m., Fast for Easton, Ler nee —— Pitts- 
, and the ee — but one Oy ugh ~ 
hicago, and but tw to 8 Louie, pion . 
Harris with Northern Central As Philadelphia and 
Railroad for Erie and the Oil Regions. Connects at Junction 
with Del aud Western Railroad for Strouds- 





burg, ung, Water Gap a way Kin on — Bend, &c. 
alace Sleep’ iD; wey~ Tro rom or. le 
"So mie ae. Manch Chunk, Wilkesbarre 


, Pottevill lumbia, &c. 
3.00 Pp. m.—for Piaingel 
$ m' —— Easton. 

Cincinnati Express for Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 
onusk, "Reading, ae toes ay Chieago, and Cincinnati. 
Connects at Harrisb or Williamsport, Erie, &c. 
Sleeping cars to Pitsburg. 

5 p. m., for Somerville «nd Flemington. 
6 is D. m., for Junction and intermediate stations, 
30 p.m., for Somerville, 
r Easton, 


00 .m., Western Express—For 
eaten wad the West Sleeping Gare irom Jeet 





Harrisburg, Pittsbu 
City through to Pitts! purg every evening. 


Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 


ott for the West can be obtained at the office of the 
Railroad of New ae Foot of oe ees Sueet, treet, N. R., at No, 
Tastor House, at No. Broadway, No. 10 
Greenwich 8t., it, and at ~t. 1 Hotel. 


— Superintendent, 
H 8. BALDWIN, Gen. Pass. igus ™ 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 


8.00 A.M. Day Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salaman 
ont all points West and South. tog 
830 A.M. pan Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 


10.00 A.M. uffalo, Salamanca, Dunkirk, and all 
x nts West and South. 
4.00 P.M. ay Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations, 
4.30.P.M. Way a stopping at Sterling’s Janction, Turn- 
er’s, Btations west ot Turner’s, to Port Jervis, 
Newburgh, and Warwick. 
be Train, for Suffern and intermediate Stations, 
o, Salaman: 


Cen- 





ress Mail, B 


5.00 P.M. 

6.30 P. M. ress, for Rochester, Buffal 

6.00 P.M. 

7.00 P.M. ? , Sala- 

and all points West and South. By 

this ‘Train Sleeping — will run through to Cin- 

cinnati without ch 

8.00 P. .. Emigrant Train, ~ 7 for the sche 
Also Trains for Boiling 8; pring: Becoet and Paterson at 

aden’ 5 A.M., 1200M., and 1. 3 30, 6.30 and 11.00 PM. 

On Wednesday nights a Theatre Train at 12.00 o’clock, for Suffern 

and intermediate Stations, 





Suxpay Trates —8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M. 
and 5.00 P.M. for Paterson—7.00 P. Night ay ress, for Dunkirk, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Salamanca and all poin est and South— 
11.00 P.M. for Paterson and Fort Jervis. 

Express Trains run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and But- 
falo without change of — and in direct connection with 
al) Southern and Western Lin 

Perfectly Ventilated and Laxurious Bleeping Coaches accom- 
pany all Night Trains. 





Tickets can be obtai the 'y’s Offices —241 Broad- 
way—Depot foot ot te Se, New York, and Long Dock 
» | Depot, Cyt City. 

wM. RK, H. RIDDLE, 
Gen'l Pass. Ag’t. Gen’l Bup’t. 








ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 

THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 
anc STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
GRANCE to the Breath, 

Prepared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No. 635 Broadway, New York. 


ri f art t d th bli 
B3irg desirious o tecting our customers an ie public 
nae a new = = us imitation offered to them iter a 
name, we uld request them to closely observe that they 
get t DELLUG 3 Eau ANGELIQUE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 





Or Descri 
Name and Desig. 
, nating Namoper, 
PULAR Numbers, 
3 a04-—-170— —-3651, 
Having been assumed nes other MAKERS, we desire to caution the 
publte in respect to said imitations, ASK FOR GILLOTT’S. 

—An ee was granted by the Supreme Court 

CAUTION! — York) at General Term, J sauery, 1867, 

against the use by others of the NUMBER 303. 


JOSEPH 
TRADE wank: GILLOTT 


The well known ORIGINAL and Po’ 
30s 





Hanry Own, JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
Sole Agent 91 John S¢.. N. ¥.' 
HORACE WATERS Ey 
U PIAN DEONS, an 
GANS, who and to let; and ~~ allowed if purchased, 
Mon’ La bge — received for the same. Second-hand Pianos a 
from $60 to New oven Octave Prone, S88 
Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. Cash paid for me 
band Pianostuned and repaired. HORACE WATERS, 





YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
Bookbinders, No. 45 Marpgn Lawn, 





Order routs Prompt siento We sapply everything in owg 











Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 





Vou.45. NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 9, 1867. No. 45. 








Ritevature, 


THE ELDER’S WARNING. 
BY W. E. AYTOUN. 


Makgill, my elder, come listen to my word, 
Reap hy = Pree < emma it’s time to draw the sword ; 
The sheep may wander on the hill, the stots rout in the 


byre— 
But another path is ours, John, through danger and through 


re, 
d o’ tribulation that we hae lang foreseen 
Hiss pore ower the land, John, like mists that rise at 
een; 
ings o’ oor vineyard are gey near broken doun 

eg Re . its 0” vines on eamghel by greedy laird and loun. 
The auld Erastian lords have put their feet upon oor necks, 
And oor chalders they have dwindled to little mair than 


Thae weary interlocutors come pelting every day, 
And the bills and the expenses are mair than we can pay. 
But what is waur nor a’, John, while thus distressed we 


stand 
Black Prelacy is crawling like pushion through the land— 4 
The scarlet won ee be = to i ae we ha’. : 
‘or when ye see a Bishop, John, the Paip’s no far awa’. 
They'll pot be here to tithe ye—they’ll tithe both stot and 
atirk ; 
O1 waes me for the Covenant, and waes me for the Kirk! 
They’re ettling for the mansez, John—they’re ettling fast and 


fain ; nm 
And they'll be bringing Tam Dalyell and Claverse back again. 
But we'll meet them on the ground, John, whaur we met 
them ance afore, : 
And pay thae weary Moderates a black and bitter score. 
Sae lang’s we're a’ united, it winnadotobow 
To the cankered Lords o’ Session, and their wigs o’ plastered 
tow, 
We'll gather on the hills, John—we’ll gather far and near— 
And Gandlish he will lead the van, and Cunningham the 


rear ; am ie , 
We'll think o’ Bothwell Brig, John, and the Raid o' Ruyllion | 


reen ; d 

We'll shew them that we lo’e the Kirk far better nor the 
aeen. 

Our Zion is in danger, sae tak’ your auld claymore; 

And tak’ ye down the rauchan that hangs abint the door, 

And put your braid blue bannet on, an’ we'll daunder up the 


gien, : : 7 : 
And meet the bauld Conventicle, as our fathers did, ye ken.’ 
Auld Jobn Makgill he listened, and whiles he wat his 


thumb, me é 
And whiles took up the cuttie-pipe that lay beside the lum, 
And whiles he keekit in the pat that held the simmering 


kail; 
But ne’er a bit he lified his rauchan frae the nail. 
‘Nae doot, nae doot! an awfu’ case! the times are unco 
bh d : . 
And sae you're thinking, minister, to leave your ain kail- 


And the bonny manse and stipend, that was worth twa hun- 
dred pund— 4 

And the paehane glebe-acres—its grand potato-grund ! 

An’ awfu’ dispensation! I canna say ye’re wrang, 

For gin ye think ye shu’dna stop, ye'’re very right to gang. 

And sse the Lords have beat the Kirk? that’s waefu’ news to 


tell; 
Ye'se hae my blessing, minister, butjI canna gae mysel’. 
My auld claymore’s just useless, it’s rusted fu’ o’ holes— 
Indeed, the bairns have broke it wi’ hacking at the coals. 
The rheumatiz is in my back—I canna tell how sair— 
An’ I got my death wi’ driving the beasts to Hallow Fair. 
I’m no the body that I was—ye ken I’m getting auld ; 
And as for lying out o’ doors, the nights are dismal cauld ! 
Yell need a gude thick greatcoat ’gin ye’re ganging up to 


i 

In the bare and broken heather, ymang the moorcocks and the 
heep. 

Yell find it’s warmer lying, gif ye lie down heads and 


thraws, 
Wi’ the ither noble gentlemen that winna thole the laws, 
I’m verra laith to lose ye, and so is Jenny here— 
There’s no a better-liket man in ony parish near; 
But gin the case is pressing, I wadna dare to say, 
Ye'd better take a thought on’t, and bide anither day. 
*T will be an unco comfort, when the nights are cauld and 


irk 
To think that ye are chosen to suffer for the Kirk. 
For me it’s clean impossible—ye ken I’m auld and frail ; 
But surely, sir, afore ye gang, ye’ll stop and taste our kail.’ 


Now, glad should be our minister that he called at John 
Makgill’s. 
For aoe he ‘kept the mange, and never took the hills. 


—_——_>——_—_— 


LONDON RIOTS OF THE LAST CENTURY. 


From 1700 to 1780 street riots seem to have been of almost 
annual occurrence in London, and to have been seldom 
quelled without bloodshed. 

‘0 
a. several furious battles while waiting for their mas- 
ters outside the House of Commons. At last the Tory 
Jeameses gained the day, elected a speaker, carried him three 
times round Westminster Hall, and then adjourned to an ale- 
house to dine and propose Tory toasts. 
ier} seaathe Hit bn bas — ee 
the accession of George First urning an of the 
Pretender, dressed in mourning, before the door of the Roe- 


n with 1715. In that year the Whig and Tory foot- | Dog 


and burnt before Bow Church 


, the Earl of Mar, the Duke of Or- 
mond, ani Bolingbroke. On November 17th there was 
Geo the” Pint Reg Willtam, Sanaenn N ces, 

» Ow 
and Dr. Burnet, which the Tories were about to in pro- 
cession. This maddened the Jacobites, who assembled, shout- 
ing “ High Church and Ormond,” and attempted to tear down 

1] 


Roebuck Tavern. The Whigs replied with a volley which 
killed two of the assailants and wounded others. The Jaco- 
bites then fled ingloriously. : 

In 1716, there were more Jacobite riots at the mug-houses. 
A tavern in Salisbury-court was attacked by the Tories, and 
their leader, a Bridewell apprentice, was shot dead by the 
landlord. Five of the rioters were b for this. The Roe- 
buck — retorted later iu the year tp an enormous bon- 
fire in Cheapside, drinking healths, and sounding trumpets in 
the open street. They then got up a procession of a thousand 
links, and men representing Highland prisoners, and pro- 
— by soldiers, burnt a quantity of obnoxious effigies at 

-CTOBS. 


haring: 

In 1717, there were several pitched battles between the 
butchers and the footmen of St. James’s. The “ Bridewell 
boys” joined the footmen, and the men of Westminster, Clare, 
and bloomsbury markets helped the butchers. The same 
year the Roebuck Whigs attacked the Jacobites, and laid sie 
to Newgate-market. In 1718 the “Bridewell boys” beat the 
loyalists, and the civil power at last wisely put a stop to the 
irritating processions of the Whigs. 

On the 23rd of July, 1723 (George the First), a party of 
volunteer militia geutlemen of Captain Saunders’s compan 
were —— their officer, after their usual Tuesday’s mus- 
ter in the Artillery Ground, to sup with him at the Crown 
Tavern, near Cripplegate, a tavern kept bya Mr. Adams, 
major of the White Regiment, and theretore naturally regard- 
ed by them in these troublous Jacobite times not merely as 
an obliging host but as a comrade in arms. The militiamen 
had eaten and drunk of the fattest and the best, when all at 
once a pale-faced man ran into the room and informed the 
guests that “ Williams’s mob” (an election was then raging) 
was out, and that they were pulling down the house of Mr. 


| Jones, an apothecary who lived a door or two off. Mr. Car- 


ter, @ prudent officer who was present, at once rose and gave 
the mot d’ordre : 

“ Let them alone; I hope that not a man here will stir.” 
It grew quieter then; but between six and seven the dis- 
tant murmurs became more threatening, the shouts more 
stormy, the clatter of clubs more menacing and nearer. About 
twenty men with large cudgels began to surround Mr. Jones’s 
door, and hiss, halloa, and rattle their sticks. They then 
came to the Crown Tavern and Crown Coffee-house, and 
marched backwards and forwards defiantly. The cries were: 
“ Down with the Rump!—No King George’-—Lockwood and 
Williams for ever !—High Church and Williams!” The mob 


roll on to destroy. Ill-favoured faces were surging up from 
every alley as gutters swell in heavy rain. Thieves and 
rogues hurried out from their lairs and dens. Rascaldom was 
armed and dangerous. The Jacobites, maddened by election 
insults and threats, were surging over with rage and sedition. 
They were sick of King George and his Germans. A presen- 
timent of the rising of ’forty-five was stirring within them. 
A few thoughtful men were goading on the brute herd to 
violence, the scum of a great city was eager for blood, riot, 
and mischief. The hissing, many-armed, many-tongued mon- 
ster had awoke from its sleep, and was eager for its food By 
about eight o’cluck = — avalanche ion, into a vast 
moving mountain. The people began to light great waver- 
ing bonfires on both sides of Cripplegate. When the fire 


roared fiercer, they began to surround the Crown Tavern, and 
to shout: 


“ Down with the house!” 
In the mean time, the trained-band soldiers went on sip- 
ping uneasily their punch and wine, some alarmed, some 
eager to get home unseen, but many longing to snatch up 
their firelocks, draw their swords, and have at the irritating 
mob. Porters, drawers, barmen, ostlers,came up at different 
times, reporting progress, describing what house had been 
last wrecked, and which way the torrent seemed tending. 
Each messenger appeared more frightened than the last. 
About eleven, Major Adams, the landlord, himself came up, 
and tuld them that the mob were flinging firebrands and 
stones into the house, ; 
This roused the trained-band captains, and, -headed by an 
officer named Lamb, they drew their swords, and went down 
stairs tu drive the mob out of the passages of the tavern. The 
rabble drew back at the first flash of the swords, but soon bil- 
lowed back threatingly, armed with clubs, missiles, and fire- 
brands. Captain Lamb, seeing the danger, snatched up a 
firelock and cried out that he would fire at the first man who 
offered to strike a blow. The mob fell back. Captain Lamb 
and his men then made a circuitous march round through 
Moorgate, and on coming to Cripplegate again, read the pro- 
clamation,|guarded by two men with swords and two with mus- 
kets. The mob was very rebellious and violent, and kept 
shouting : 

“No King George! No Hanoverian procession! No King 
George! Mr. Williams for ever !” 
Loyal Captain Lamb, righteously indignant at these trea- 
sonable cries, pursued, with his drawn sword, one map, a 
smith, who was crying “‘No King George,” but could not 


gate, Carter, a militiaman, laid hold of a rioter; but the fellow 
po roam by Lant, the captain of the mob. Somebody then 
cried out: 


“That is Lant, the captain of the mob; he hasbeen leading 
them all night.” 


with him, and cried,“ Deliver. your stick, or it will be the 
worse for you.” It was then wrested from Lamb, and after a 
struggle he was dragged into the Crown Tavern, the mob all 
the time shouting : 

“Down with them! Down with the house! Down with 
the Roebuck Tavern! Down with the Roebuck Coffee- 
house re Roebuck mug-house, as we have seen, was a re- 
sort of Whig gentlemen, and very obnoxious to the Jacobites), 
“ High church and Williams! The constable’s a fool for 
reading the proclamation!” In the words of the disgusted 


“There was never a mob 0 abusive A a who never 
gave the least provocation in word nor deed.” 

But the worst was, the mob did not rest satisfied with 
abuse, but they also broke the heads of worthy but “o’er 
parted” constables, 

We can gather from Hogarth’s election pictures what sort 
of thing a London mob was in the time of the first Georges. 
Rough sailors, tough swearing soldiers, sa Irish coal- 





Cheapside, On the anni f the kin 
they assembipd again, wearing Ww yaad eange 


heavers, desperate costermongers, stalwart -chair men 
burly porters, all fellows with artificially bald heads, that pre- 


continued to gather as the waters of an inundation roar and | L 


overtake him. On returning to the without side of Cripple- | b® 


Carter seized Lant, and Captain Lamb came up, struggled | Poses. 


sented irresistible invitations to the quarter-staff and the chair- 
man’s pole. Communication was slow from one part of Lon- 
don to another; the constables were mere fussy su 

old women, and the unless the Guards came down and 
blazed at the crowd in time, generally continued till it burnt 
itself out, leaving a residuum of a dozen or two bruised, gash- 
ed, and sleoding een and half a dozen dead bodies. It was a 

h age, and life was not valued then as it is now. 

é sea was still rising. The mad cries of “ Down with the 
Rump and King !” continued up and down the street 
and on both sides of Cripplegate. Passers-by were com- 
pelled to pull off the hats as the cudgel-men marched or 
danced round the bonfires, or rushed to break in Whig shut- 
ters or smash Whig lamps. Every moment some bleeding 
man was borne into the Crown Tavern. Now a Mr. Woodley, 
with a desperate cut to the bone on his forehead, then Major 
Adams’s porter, and so on, till seven or eight men are injured. 
The militiamen again, shouting: “ King George for 
ever!” and Captain = and Captain Lamb led them on, 
waving their swords. They dashed up to « bonfire opposite 
the Castle Tavern, Captain Bray, conspicuous in his buff 
and scarlet, struck them away with his scabbard, and 
shouted : 

“ There shall be no bonfire,” 

But the people were obdurate ; the moment the militia sol- 
diers returned to their tavern, ‘~: ent the still blazing 
billets, and re-made the bonfire. This time the Whig soldiers 
returned in force ; about a dozen of them appeared with mus- 
kets and bayonets, and the rest with swords. Suddenly, one 
of the officers remembered they all had left their watches out 





y|in the dining-room im their hurry, and returned to collect 


them. Then all together, the gentlemen in scarlet with swords, 
and the Grenadiers with sticks, rushed out to the conduit, 
where one of the bonfires still blazed,and a gun was dis- 
charged. But the terrible cry “ Fire!” did not scare the mob 
this time, for their blood was up, and they advanced to meet 
the swordsmen and musketeers. The two angry seas met in 
the centre of the street. Down went the cudgels on Whi 
heads like flails on a thrashing-floor ; bayonets thrusted an 
parried across the central gutter; musket-butts swung sa- 
vagely : swords probed furiously, till at last, step by step, the 
men in scarlet, leaving some of their number bleeding on the 
pavement, fell back to the Crown Tavern, and barricaded 
themselves until the constables gathered in force, and the mob 
sullenly dispersed. 

In December, 1723, Lant, Ayres, Kite, and Ambler, four of 
the principal rioters, were tried at the Old Bailey, but all ac- 
quitted except the desperate Lant, who was found guilty of 
the misdemeanour, and fined thirty pounds, or, in default, 
three months’ imprisonment. 

In 1724, there was a riot at Tyburn at the execution of Jack 
Sheppard. The mob, believing the surgeons were going to 
carry off the body, destroyed the hearse, beat the mutes, and 
bore the thief’s body off to the Barleymow public house in 

ong-acre. Discovering there that the rumour was only a 
trick of the surgeons, they broke into a riot, which was ouly 
quelled by detachments-of the Guards from the Savoy. 

In 1733, there was an excice-bill riot in London ; the bill be- 
ing deferred, the mob burnt effigies of the unpopular minister, 
and broke hundreds of windows. In 1734, a great tumult oc- 
curred in Suffolk street, Charing-cross, where some foolish 
young Whig gentlemen had, in ridicule of the death of King 
Charles, lit a bonfire before the door, and thrown into it a 
calf’s head. An indignant ~— mob stormed the house, and 
completely wrecked it. The Guards at last suppressed the 
riot. 

The next great disturbance in London was owing to the at- 
tempt in parliament to suppress the use of gin. The street cry 
was “No Gin, no King !” Guards had to be posted at St. James’s, 
Somerset House, and the Rolls, and horse militia were distri- 
buted as patrols in the parks and Covent Garden. This same 
year there were many desperate conflicts in Whitechapel be- 
tween the English and Irish bricklayers. In 1758, there was a 
riot at Islington, at the funeral of an undertaker, pawnbroker, 
and gublican of Moorgate, who had been detested by the 
pulace for his extortions. In 1768, during the Covent Garden 
election, the Irish chairmen had a desperate battle with a party 
of soldiers and sailors. A challenge was offered by a chair- 
man to fight the best sailor present ; this ended in the defeat of 
the Irishman, who was instantly reinforced by his brethren, 
when a general attack commenced on the sailors with pokers, 
tongs, fenders, and other weapons from the household ar- 
moury: those, supported bya party of unarmed soldiers, 
drove the antagonists from the field, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to demolish every “chair” they could find. These out- 
rages continued till evening. By that time a general muster of 
chairmen had taken place. These, exasperated to matiness, 
beat down men, women and children in their progress to the 
scene of action, where a dreadful conflict was only prevented 
by a party of soldiers from the Savoy, whose exertions accom- 
plished the capture of some of the ringleaders; but not before 
a soldier and a sailor, and three other persons, had been dan- 
gerously wounded, and the King’s Head alehouse almost de- 
molished. The stalwart chairmen of the Georgian era are fa- 
miliar to us through the paintings of Hogarth. The year ended 
with tumult, for in December a mob interfered to preveut the 
public burning of Number Forty-five of Wilkes’s North Bri- 
ton before the Royal Exchange. The people seized the fagots, 
and thrashed and pelted the aldermen and constables ; they 
then merched to Temple-bar, and, in mockery of the obnox- 
ious nobleman, Bute, burnt a large jack-boot at Temple- 


. 
The February of the following year, 1764, produced a riot 
of a most singular kind. A man, having a claim for debt 
against the female servant of the ambassador for Morocco who 
resided in Panton-square, Haymarket, collected a mob, declar- 
ing that the woman was his wife, detained for unlawful pur- 
The ambassador’s windows were — with dirt and 
stones, and all the furniture destroyed. The ambassador and 
his retinue defended the first floor with drawn sabres, and 
were pelted with legs rd — - a - ae of the Guards 
ed and dis d the irrational mob. 
we few monthe ister in the same year, 1764, the footmen of 
gentlemen attending Ranelagh hissed certain ns who had 
refused their servants vails. Not content with this protes 
they proeeeded to destroy the fences, break the colo 
lamps, and pelt the company in the rotunda. Some consta- 
bles were stationed at Ranelagh to preserve the peace, and two 
nights after the footman’s riot the constables themselves got 
quarrelsomely drunk, and fought in the midst of the fashiona, 
omenaders. 
"ae year 1768, Londcn was the scene of innumerable 
riots, and no young town on the banks of the Mississippi could 
have presented a more lamentable picture of inefficient police 
and lawless and determined mobs. On May 16th, 1768, a mob 
assembled round the King’s Bench Prison, where their ugly 
idol, Wilkes, was then imprisoned, a report having been 





read that the + demagogue was that day to be taken to 
the House of Oonsions. ‘One of the mob, posting against the 








: 
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by t. 
In this same year the journ tailors collected in vast 
numbers in Lincoln’s Tan-fi-lde to ¢ discuss their 
Sailors and coa!-heavers proceeded to far more desperate mea- 
sures to obtain higher wages, actually stopping outward- 
bound vessels, and disabling their sails and spars. Luckily 
for quieter men, the coal-heavers and sailors at last fell by the 
ears and fought like ee and Ca till the gutters 
of Wapping and Rotherhithe ran with blood. On one fatal 
night twenty of the combatants were killed, and seven sol- 
and a sergeant lost their livesin a riot at Wapping. 
In 1769, the Spitalfields “cutters” antici e recent 
careeney of Sheffield, and then came a lull in London streets 
» in 


1780, the terrible Lord George Gordon riots flamed | g 


pe and intolerance let loose murder and rapine once more, 
and did its best to make Protestants rival;the St. Bartholomew 


massacre. 
—_——->—_——_— 


’ LATEST ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERY. 
THE END OF TIME SLOWLY BUT SURELY APPROACHING, 


In our moon we have a neighbour which has long been in 
the habit of answering truthfully questions addressed to her 
by astronomers. Of old, she told Newton about gravitation, 
and when he doubted, and urged contradictory evidence of- 
fered—as men in his time supposed—by the earth, she set him 
on the right track, so that when in due time the evidence of- 
fered by the earth was corrected, Newton was prepared at 
once to accept and propound the noble theory which render- 
ed his name illustrious. Again, men wished to learn the shape 
of the earth, and went hither and thither measuring its globe; 
but the moon, meanwhile, told the astronomer who remained 
at home a truer tale. They sought to learn the earth’s dis- 
tance from the sun, and from this and that point they turned 
their telescopes on Venus in transit; but the moon has set 
them nearer the truth, and that not by a few miles, but by 
three millions or more. We shall see that she has had some- 
thing to say about our great terrestrial time-piece. 

One of the great charms of the science of astronomy is, that 
it enables men to predict. At such and such an hour, the as- 
tronomer is able to say, a celestial — occupy such and 
such a point on the celestial sphere. You direct a telescope 
towards the point named, and lo! at the given instant the 

romised orb sweeps acrossthe field of view. Each year there 
issued a thick octavo volume crowded with such predic- 
tions, three or four years in advance of the events predicted ; 
and these predictions are accepted with as little doubt by as- 
tronomers as if they were the records of past events. 

But astronomers are not only able to se ange el can also 
trace back the paths of the celestial jes, and say: “ At 
such and such a long-past epoch, a given star or planet occu- 

jed such and such a position upon the celestial sphere.” 

ut how are they to verify such a statement? It is clear 
that, in general, they cannot do so. Those who are able to 
appreciate (or, better, to make use of) the predictions of astro- 
nomy, will, indeed, very readily accord a full measure of con- 
fidence to calculations of past evente. They know that astro- 
nomy is justly named the most exact of the sciences, and they 
can see that there is nothing, in the nature of things, to render 
retrospection more difficult than prevision. But there are 
hundreds who have no such experience of the exactness of 
modern astronomical methods—who have, on the contrary, a 
vague notion that modern astronomy is merely the successor 
of systems now exploded ; perhaps even that it may one da 
have to make he | in its turn for new methods. And if all 
other men were willing to accept the calculations of astrono- 
mers respecting long-past events, astronomers themselves 
would be less easily satisfied. Long experience has taught 
them that the detection of error is the most fruitful source of 
knowledge; therefore, wherever such a course is possible, 
they always gladly submit their calculations to the test of ob- 
servation. 

Now, looking backward into the far past, it is only here 
and there that we see records which afford means of compa- 
rison with modern calculations. The planets have swept on 
in their courses for ages with none to note them. Gradually, 
observant men began to notice and record the more remark- 
able phenomena. But such records, made with very insuffi- 
cient instrumental means, have in general but little actual 
value. It has been found easy to confirm them without any 
special r to accuracy of calculation. 

But there is one class of phenomena which no inaccuracy 
of observation can greatly affect. A total eclipse of the sun 
is an occurrence so remarkable, that (1) it can hardly take 
place without being recorded, and (2)a very rough record 
will suffice to determine the eclipse referred to. 
Long intervals elapse between successive total eclipses visi- 
ble at the same place on the earth’s surface ; and even partial 
eclipses of noteworthy extent occur but seldom at any as- 
signed place. Very early, therefore, in the history of modern 
astronomy, the suggestion was made, that eclipses recorded 
by ancient astronomers should be cal retrospectively. 
An unexpected result rewarded the undertaking; it was found 
that ancient eclipses could not be fairly accounted for with- 
out assigning a slower motion to the moon in long-past ages 
than she has at —— 

Here was a difficulty which long puzzled mathematicians. 
One after another was foiled by it, Halley, an English ma- 
thematician, had detected the difficulty, but no English ma- 
thematician was able to grapple with it. Contented with 
Newton’s fame, they had suffered their continental rivals to 
shoot far ahead in the course he had pointed out. But the 
best continental mathematicians were defeated. In papers of 
acknowledged merit, adorned by a variety of new processes, 

showing a deep insight into the question at issue, they 
yet arrived, one and all, at the same conclusion—failure, 
’ Ninety years elapsed before the true explanation was offer- 
ed by the great mathematician Laplace. A full exposition 
of his views would be out of place in such a paper as the pre- 
sent, but, briefly, amount to this: 

The moon travels in her orbit, swayed chiefly by the earth’s 

‘h more distant, owing 


to the immensity of his mass, an im 
ding our satelite, His inluenee tends to 


and with a slower motion, than 
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; | been recognised as.the moon’s “ annual equation ;” but 
lace to ne on is i 


point out that the variation 
g in sha 


y year. 
tho greater axis of her ortls io unchanging, i ia clasr that the 
actual extent of the orbit is slowly increasing. Thus, the 

is from the sun’s influence by 
year, and so brought more and more under the earth’s influ- 
ence. oe Seen eee Senneny eee oat See 
though the change is indeed but a very minute one—only to 
be detected in long intervals of time. Also the moon’s accel- 
eration, as the change is termed, is only temporary, and 


i 


When Laplace had calculated the extent of the change due 
to the cause he had detected, and when it was found that an- 
cient eclipses were now satisfactorily accounted for, it may 
well be believed that there was triumph in the mathematical 
camp. But this was not al]. Other mathematicians attacked 
the same problem, and their results agreed so closely that 
all were convinced that the difficulty was thoroughly van- 


uished. 

A very noteworthy result flowed from Laplace’s calcula- 
tions. Amongst other solutions which had been suggested, 
was the — as by no less an authority than 
Sir Isaac Newton, who lived to see the commencement of the 
long conflict tained by mathematicians with this diffi- 
culty), that it is not the moon travelling more quickly, but 
our earth rotating more slowly, which causes the observed 
discrepancy. Now, it resulted from Laplace’s labours—as he 
was the first to announce—that the period of the earth's rota- 
tion has ‘not varied by one-tenth of a second per century in 
the last two thousand years. The question thus satisfactorily 
settled, as was aes was shelved for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. The result, also, which seemed to flow from 
the discussion—the constancy of the earth’s rotation-move- 
ment—was accepted; and, as we have seen, our national sys- 
tem of measures was founded upon the assumed constancy of 
the day’s duration. 

But mathematicians were premature in their rejoicings. 
The question has been brought, by the labours of Professor 
Adams—co-discoverer with Leverrier of the distant Neptune 
—almost exactly to the point which it occupied 4 century 
ago. We are face to face with the very difficulties—some- 
what modified in extent, but not in character—which puzzled 
Halley, Euler, and Lagrange. It would be an injustice to 
the memory of Laplace to say that his labours were thrown 
away. The explanation offered by him is indeed a just one, 
but it is insufficient. Properly estimated, it removes on! 
half the difficulty which had perplexed mathematicians. It 
would be quite impossible to present in brief space, and in a 
form suited to these pages, the views propounied by Adams. 
What, for instance, would most of our readers learn if we 
were to tell them that, “ when the variability of the eccentri- 
city is taken into account, in integrating the differential equa- 
tiona involved in the problem of the lunar motions—that is, 
when the eccentricity is made a function of the time—non- 
periodic or secular terms appear in the expression for the 
n.oon’s mean motion—and so on?’ Let it suffice to say that 
Laplace had considered only the effect of the sun in diminish- 
ing the earth’s pull on the moon, supposing that the slow va- 
riation in the sun’s direct influence on the moon’s motion in 
her orbit must be self-compensatory in long intervals of time. 
Adams has shown, on the contrary, that when this variation 
is closely examined, no such compensation is found to take 
place; and that the effect of this want of compensation is to 
diminish by more than one-half the effects due to the slow va- 
riation examined by Laplace. 

These views gave rise at first to considerable controversy. 
Pontecoulant characterised Adams’s processes as “ analytical 
conjuring tricks ;” and Leverrier stood up gallantly in defence 
of Laplace. The contest swayed hither and thither for a 
while; but gradually the press of new arrivals on Adams's 
side began to prevail. One by one, his antagonists gave way ; 
new processes have confirmed his results, figure for figure ; 
and no doubt now exists, in the mind of any astronomer com- 
pent to judge, of the correctness of Adams's views. 

But, side by side with this inquiry, another had been in 
progress. A crowd of diligent labourers had been searching 
with close and rigid scrutiny into the circumstances attending 
ancient eclipses. A new light had been thrown upon this 
subject by the labours of modern travellers and historians. 
One remarkable instance of this may be cited. Mr. Layard 
has identified the site of Larissa with the modern Nimroud. 
Now, Xenophon relates that when Larissa was besieged by 
the Persians, an eclipse of the sun took place, so remarkable 
in its effects, and therefore undoubtedly total, that the Me- 
dian defenders of the town threw down their arms, and the 
city was accordingly captured. And Hansen has shown that a 
certain estimate of the moon’s motion makes the eclipse which 
occurred on August 15, 310 B.C., not only total but central at 
Nimroud. Some other remarkable eclipses—as the celebrated 
sunset eclipse (tota!) at Rome, 399 B.C., the eclipse which en- 
veloped the fleet ot Agathocles as he escaped from Syracuse; 
the famous eclipse of Thales, which interrupted a wattle be- 
tween the Medes and Lydians; and even the partial eclipse 
which (probably) caused the “ going back of the shadow upon 
the dial of Ahaz’—have all been accounted for satisfactorily 
by!Hansen’s estimate of the moon’s motion; so, also, have 
nineteen lunar ecli recorded in the Almagest, 

The estimate of Hansea’s, which accounts so satisfactorily 
for solar and lunar eclipses, makes the moon’s rate of motion 
increase more than twice as fast as it should do according to 
the calculations of Adams. But before our readers run away 
with the notion that astronomers have here gone quite astray, 
it will be well to present, in a simple manner, the extreme 
minuteness of the discrepancy about which all the coil has 
been made. 

Suppose that, just in front of our moon, a false moon ex- 
actly equal to ours, in size and appearance, were to set off 
with a motion corresponding to the present motion of the 
moon, save only in onerespect—namely, that the false moon’s 
motion should not be subject to the change we are consider- 
ing, termed the acceleration. Then, one hundred years would 
elapse before our moon would fairly begin to show in ad- 
vance. She would, in that time, have brought only one-one- 
hundred-and-fiftieth part of her breadth from behind the false 


moon. At the end of another century, she would have gained | strangers 


four times as much; at the end of a third, nine times as 
much ; and soon. She would not fairly have cleared her own 
breadth in less than twelve hundred years. But the whole of 
this gain, minute as it is, is not left unaccounted for by our 
modern theories. Half the 


other half remains to be interpreted + beg aoe, 
H other w 

moon travels further by about half her own breadth in twelve 

enturies than do according to the lunar theory. 


Bat in this difficulty, small as it seems, we are not left 
wholly without resource, We are not only able to say that 
the is probably due to a gradual retardation of 
the earth’s rotation-movement, but we are able to place our 
a on a very sufficient cause for such a retardation. Ond 
of the most firmly established principles of modern science is 
this—that where work is done, force is, in some way or other, 
consumed. The doing of work may show itself in a variety 
of ways—in the generation of heat, in the production of light, 
in the raising of weights, and so on; but in every case, an 
equivalent force must be expended. If the brakes are applied 
to a train in motion, intense heat is generated in the substance 
of the brake; now, the force employed by the brakesman is 
not equivalent to the heat generated. Where, then, is the ba- 
lance of force expended? We all know that the train’s mo- 


ill | tion is retarded, and this loss of motion represents the requi- 


site expenditure of force. Now, is there any process in 
nature resembling, in however remote a degree, the applica- 
tion of a brake to check the earth’s rotation? There is. The 
tidal wave which sweeps, twice a day, round the earth, tra- 
vels in a direction contrary to the earth’s motion of rotation, 
That this wave “does work,” no one can doubt who has 
watched its effects. The mere rise and fall in open ocean may 
not be strikingly indicative of “‘ work done;”’ but when we 
see the behaviour of the tidal wave in narrow channels, when 
we see heavily laden ships swept steadily up our tidal rivers, 
we cannot but recognise the expenditure of force. Now, 
where does this force come from? Motion being the great 
“ force-measurer,” what motion suffers that the tides may 
work? We may <ecurely repiy, that the only motion which 
can supply the requisite force is the earth’s motion of rota- 
tion. Therefore, it is no idle dream, but a matter of absolute 
certainty, that, though slowly, still very surely, our terrestrial 
globe is losing its rotation-movement. 
msidered as a time-piece, what are the earth’s errors? 

Suppose, for a moment, that the earth was timed aud rated 
two thousand years ago, how much has she lost, and what is 
her “ rate-error?” She has lost in that interval nearly one 
hour and a quarter, and she is losing now at the rate of one 
second in twelve weeks. In other words, the length of a day 
is now more by about one-eighty fourth part of a second than 
it was two thousand years ago. At this rate of change, our 
day would merge into a lunar month in the course of thirty- 
six thousand millfons of years. But after a while, the change 
will take place more slowly, and some trillion or so of years 
will elapse before the full caange is effected. 

istant, however, as is the epoch at which the changes we 
have been considering will become effective, the subject ap- 
pears to us to have an interest apart from the mere specula- 
tive consideration of the future physical condition of our globe. 
{Instead of the recurrence of ever-varying, closely intermin- 
gled cycles of fluctuation, we see, now for the first time, the 
evidence of cosmical decay—a decay which, in its slow pro- 
gress, may be but the preparation for renewed genesie—but 
still, a decay which eo far as the races at present subsisting 
upon the earth are concerned, must be looked upon as finally 
and completely destructive. 


—— 


A WORD WITH CONTRIBUTORS. | 


A great part—we might almost say the majority—of the ar- 
ticles received by an editor display een in its crudest 
and most aggravating forms. Mr. Pitman and his six lessons 
might be patronized by the semi-literary world with great 
advantage. Instead of interpretable characters, we have nu- 
thing but upstrokes and downstrokes; the latter portentously 
stout, and the former as ridiculously lean, regardless of Lord 
Palmerston’s advice, with flourishes, splashes, erasures, and 
interlineations, setting the decipherer’s art at defiance. Of 
course, stops are sedulously avoided, or used in a vindictive 
—— fashion, so as to destroy the contributor’s mean- 

pg whenever he is in any danger of becoming coherent. One 
sentence runs into another, and paragraphs are joined and 
disconnected so as to set the editor on 4 five minutes’ puzzle 
to find out what the writer really docs mean. Some gentle- 
men have a partiality for crushing their upper lines into those 
immediately below them, till they resemble a series of once 
parallel trains brought into collision by an earthquake. Your 
ingenious writers affect a caligraphy which is painfully sug- 
gestive of the Lord’s Prayer on a sixpence; and manage to 
compress a novel in twelve chapters into three sheets of fools- 
cap. Divers employ “slips,” with a mournful similitude to 
an account for dilapidatiops and repairs: others use long rib- 
bons, filling an intermediate position between the pages of a 
telegraph book and the panoramas of the Lord Mayov’s Show 
that are hawked in Fleet-street on the 9th of November. 
Less eccentric individuals use “quarters” or “halves” of 
blue or white foolscap. Ladies have a weakness for delicate 
creamlaid, sometimes with gilt edges; and though the fair 
sex are behind hand in the matters of names and addresses, 
their MSS. are generally tied or sown neatly together, and 
the worst excess of their penmanship is the coercion of letters 
into an upright position, when the refined nature of the au- 
thor’s mind would be better exemplified by an appropriate 
slope in the right direction. Papers from Ireland are all so 
abominably written that a very large proportion have to be 
returned unread. Essayists of .a grim, sarcastic, and cynicul 
turn of mind dash off their productions with so reckless a 
contempt for the reader’s comiort, 23 to betoken that they re- 
gard an editor as a base-born churl, whose mental provender 
could not be too much bespattered and mangled. 

We shall here pause to remark that an editor has other 
things to do besides reading MSS. His correspondence is 
voluminous, and the statements and applications that claim 
his notice are on widely differing subjects, some of them 
amusing. others aggravating, and a good many much to be 
pitied. Young ladies, for instance, write, avowedly without 
their parents’ leave, and, rashly assuming the editor to be as 
ready for a lark as themselves, beg that answers may be sent 
to some neighbouring post-office. Again, materfamilias ex- 
presses to the editor her hopes that no more tales about vam- 
pires will appear, as they prevent her daughters from sleep- 
ing at night. A gentleman wishes to state that he has made 
certain inquiries, and that the subject matter of an article 
published some years ago, and purporting to be authentic, is 
apparently fictitious. Nor is this all. Correspondents with- 
out number expect answers to all sorts of impertinent 
questions, but forget to enclose stamped envelopes, But why 
should the pe cory be fined countless pennies because 
are e388 , 

The damsel who used to sign herself a “a school-girl,” and 
who wrote to head-quarters whenever she could detect a 
printer’s error, and obligingly pointed out mistakes when 
they were past cation, has not lately been heard of. 
The editor returns thanks for her former suggestions, and 

for her husband's sake if not for her own, that she has 
down into an unliterary an: 





d un-censorious tish 
matron, A would-be contributor is obliged for the paing 
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THE ALBION: — 





with his MS., but sneeringly thinks it just as well to 
that “ being unable to get at the rule by which judgment 
is made, he not subject himself further to the disagree- 
ables of refusals.” Another author complains that the print- 
ed punctuation of some verses of his, inserted in a late num- 
ber, “ seems to have been studied with the intention of stulti- 
fying the whole thing, and making the. idea uaintelligible.” 
An artist begs to forward some original sketches, end states 
that he is willing to accept any employment that may be of- 
fered ; though, as he adds rather damagingly, he has not 
much experience in the sort of work he wants; is a tyro at 
figu'e-drawing, and bas never drawn on the wood. pho- 
tographer would be obliged if the editor could assist him in 

rocuring sittings from literary celebrities among his contri- 

ators, as the dull autumn and wintcr weather is approach- 
ing,,and before the end of another month he requires at least 
two hundred bjects. A lady presents her compli- 
ments, and, regretting that her former note was illegible, 
writes another (nearly as difficult to read), with the hope that 
it may pass muster. Some young hopefuls offer their ser- 
vices merely because they have a small income and plenty of 
time at their disposal. An astute experimentalist hopes that, 
if his papers are rejected, the editor will not disfigure their 
margin with the term “not suited,’ as it might prejudice his 
chances of acceptance in another quarter. A pert Miss is 
- — that her story was declined, and, at the recom- 
mendation of her friends, returns it, believing that it is not 
worse than a tale which appeared a month or two ago;” and 
seems to infer, that if the editor has been taken in once, he #s 
pledged to the acceptance of rubbish by the cartload. A cler- 
gyman would be glad to be informed whether certain MSS., 
which he nemes, have ever come to hand, afd throws out 
— suggestions of compensation and lawyers. 

‘To pass on to graver matters. A chorus of respectable 
Unitarians from half-a-dozen distant towns find fault with a 
story in which an early Christian martyr makes use of the ex- 
pression “ Holy three in One,” and maintain that “the Doc- 
trine of the Trinity was not formerly enunciated till some 
years after the date at which the event in the story is fixed.” 

A skit on a certain famous but fantastic novel having ap- 
peared, certain dull-brained readers wish to know “ whether 
it is actually true that the worship of the ancient Roman di- 
vinities is being resumed in certain parts of London, and that 
such proceedings are approved by the editorial chair.” A 
working man in distressed circumstances forwards a paper, 
with the statement that he came up to London a short while 
since to find employment, but without success; that he is 
wholly dependent on his trade, has no “friends to help*him, 
that his little capital is all expended, and that he has taken to 
poetry in despair, and would be glad to receive for it even a 
penny a line. A poor creature, literally all but starving, sends 
a short but hopeless article, with a note in which he declares 
-_ if it is refused, he shall commit suicide before the next 

ay. 

And here we come to the least pleasant feature of an edi- 
tor’s life; the necessity under which he is of turning a deaf 
ear to many a tale of distress and undeserved suffering. Be- 
fore all things, he has to consider the success of his magazine, 
and for many reasons the proprietors don’t care to employ 
those who are in want of resources,and have not bread to 
put into their mouths. It is not convenieut to men of busi- 
ness to be called upon for money at a moment’s notice; and 
men head over ears in trouble can rarely compose with the 
requisite verve ; added to which, they have not the means to 
procure special! information, aad too often verify the old adage 
that ‘it’s ill working on an empty stomach.” But we are for- 
getting the young lady whose efforts have not been success- 
ful, and who, with bitter sarcasm, explains to the editor that 
she was emboldened to lay her first attempt before him, by 
the character of certain tales lately published in his magazine, 
and from which she gained a favourable idea of his beneyo- 
lence and indulgence. 

Having got back to the fairer half of creation, we may next 
inquire why they persist in spelliug accom’ odate with only 
one m, and separate with an ¢ instead of ana? Ladies, and gen- 
tlemen as well, are constant defaulters as regards the omis- 
sion of the relative; both sexes write “ who” for “ whom,” 
and by an excessive use of the participle, make their papers 
needlessly heavy and grandiose. “As I walked,I saw,” is 
preferable to “ Walking, I saw;” a form of expression not 
used in conversation, from one end of the Cay to the other. 
Lastly, we have to condemn a fondness for long and unintel- 
ligible words, and pompous sentences. Be it known to all 
men, that pure Anglo-Saxon is pleasantest and more forcible 
than elaborate Johnsonese or the most sonorous medley of 
French, Greek, and Latin. 

Why is it, we would next ask, that people are so impatient 
to fly before they can walk or even waddle? -Young writers, 
both male and female, unknown to the world of letters, are 
strangely fond of trying their paces at starting in novels rang- 
ing lo length from a dozen chapters to sixty. Now, what con- 
ceplion can they have formed of an editor’s engagements? 
Unless the writer has already proved his efficiency in works 
of less pretension, nobody has any great inducement to tackle 
MSS. of a bulk so prodigious. It is perfectly true, that in the 
despised bundle may lie a second “Jane Eyre,” but it is be- 
yond dispute that the elaborate productions of raw beginners 
are almost invariably great rubbish. Now, would it not have 
been more prudent tor the author to have announced his 
claims to notice in a form less ambitious and repulsive? An 
editor, as we have said, has usually plenty to do besides read- 
ing MSS., though the fact is one which the world of strug- 
gling authorship seems little disposed to recognize; and whea 
unknown contributors request his immediate attention to 
several reams of closely written foolscap, they should remem- 
ber that they are severely testing his faith and patience, and 
have no reason to grumble if their demands are not imme- 
diately satistied. And yet, the longer the MS., the less does 
the writer seem disposed to be patient, and almost as soon as 
the infliction has come to hand, the editor receives a note in- 
quiring whether it has not been mislaid,and how soon the 
author may expect a decisiov. The fact seems to be, that 
young writers fancy themselves in an exceptional position, 
and iorget that thousands of others are struggling in the same 
path, and, consequently, that their own works are not the 
only ones which claim the notice of an editor. 

However, the greater part of the first and early attempts 
that solicit an editor’s notice are crudely constructed, as well 
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as morbid, imitative, aud silly. Those written by the fair 


sex have a strong family likeness. They are, for the most 
part, weak reflections of the works of more talented ladies, 
occasionally varied with a vile caricature of the manncrism 
of Dickens or Thackeray. The sentiment is almost invari- 
ably stilted and false. Pride or revenge serves as the spring 
of action, and conjugal infidelity is turned to account largely. 
The descriptive passages are bombastic and tedious. The 
dialogue, though now and then forcible, is as a‘rule, flat, or 
turgid and incoherent. As respects the dramatis persone, the 
heroines are weak, perverse, and doting, The “ principal 


lovers” are, without exce 
as might be guessed, their locks are raven, their eyes 
dainfully, their lips curl with scorn, and their arms are folded 
in defiance. They despise the world by which they are rated 
at their proper value, and vent their spleen on their wives or 
Jiancées, who worship them in consequence. The plots are 


, the worst Bo of Yale, wl, 


almost mournful in their imbecility, and the motives, by 
which the characters are stirred to action, are either wholly 
inadequate or perversely immoral: It is a remarkable fact, 
that if any one in any of those stories writes a novel, he or 
she never disposes of the copyright for less than a thousand 
pounds. If one or two of the leading personages are tolerably 
natural, the rest are sure to be mere dummies, or far-fetched 
caricatures, put in to fill up and drag out the tale to its ap- 
pointed length. 

And here we must protest against the common mistake of 
starting with an idea that a work should be made to occupy 
@ certain space, and against the consequent introduction of 
subsidiary characters and incidents that weaken the general 
interest. For the benefit of those, who are not above taking 
a hint, we offer the following suggestions, which will be found 
useful, though they may not admit of full adoption in any in- 
dividual instance:—Before you begin to write, have a clear 
conception of the groundwork of your story. Think it well 
over, elaborate it by degrees in your mind, and when it has 
assumed something like consistency, commit it to paper, and 
from time to time refer to it and jot down such modifications 
and additions as may seem advisable. If the principal motive 
power or the’ leading idea is a good one, a consistent and 
amusing, if not a very original plot will be worked out by de- 
grees. But should the former be insufficient or the latter de- 
fective, nothing remains but to throw the sketch aside and 
begin another, heen yy those two homely sayings “ prac- 
tice makes perfect,” and ‘“ Rome was not built in a day.” By 
ooking at one’s work with a critical and not too indulgent 
an eye, its crudities and inconsistencies are brought to light ; 
alterations for the better suggest themselves, the various parts 
appear in their proper relationship, and it will be possible to 
connect the several incidents more ¢ffectively, and to make a 
fair calculation of the length to which the story should be al- 
lowed torun. When the plot is finished to your satisfaction, 
beg the least indulgent of your friends toscriticize it without 
mercy. If it meets his approval you have an encouragement, 
such as it is,to persevere; it he points out faults try and 
mend them; if he suggests alterations, turn them over in your 
mind, and don’t be ashamed to adopt them if good; if sound 
reasons are advanced for condemning the work as a whole, 
have nothing more to do with it, but begin a fresh plot, con- 
vinced that we learn as much by our defeats as by our victor- 
les, or possibly, even more. 

la literary composition, especially of an imaginative kind, 
too great a store is jaid on genius or natural instinct, and far 
too little on judgment and application. Without exactly as- 
serting that any one who chooses can become a successful 
novelist, we may remind the would-be author what Sir Joshua 
Reynolds said to his pupils, “If you have talent, industry 
will improve it; if you have no talent, industry will almost 
supply its place.” 

In shorter tales, occasional contributors appear to more ad- 
vantage. They are less hampered with considerations of de- 
tail, and their powers of invention are nt too severely taxed. 
In works of this description, the most noticeable faults are, 
undue haste, entailing faultily construed sentences, loose and 
redundant phrases, vain repetitions, and offences against good 
taste and Lindley Murray. Writers alzo show the worst of 
taste by selecting titles of a repulsive, or at least, a very ques- 
tionable character. 

Authors would be largely the gainers if they would more 
carefully consider the tone of the periodical to which they 
send their contributions. It is needless to deluge a magazine, 
which e3cbews political and religious subjects, with papers 
on “The Compound Householder,” and the “ Growth of Ri- 
tualism.” A serial, affecting short articles, too often receives 


are pelted with light and frivolous tales of a sensational type, 


and the less pretentious with discussions on “ Prison Discip 
line,” and “ The Origin of Man.” . 


of it. 


lessness. 


zines, the less said about them the better. 
rhymes, and ridiculous mannerisms. 
in so called sonnets, of a more pretentious shape and style. 


They would do well to eschew the moon, and the stare, too 


“bliss,” “lip” and “sip,” “roam” and “ home.” 
Many persons, and especially young ladies, are very fond o 


tales. Most of these are grotesque caricatures 0 
they could seldom be turned to account. It is popularly sup 


made on paper. 


ments of the engraver. 


but they are no source of remuceration to the original artist. 


posed that the designs of the engravingsin magazines are | moss. : 
This is not thecase. They have to be drawn | deer; the brothers and servants throw a bark halter around 
on the wood, and ona block of a certain size—a feat requiring | the antlers of the animal they point out to him, and drew it 
much experience, aud a knowledge of the style and requirc- | towards them ; the animal generally struggles, unwilling to 
Photographs and sketches sent with | follow the halter. J 
topographical papers are useful as hints to the draughtsman, | it cecasions, and sometimes wantonly allows it to get loose so 


case is different. Acceptance goes by merit ; and stress may 
be laid on the fact that the veriest tyro in literature has as 
a chance as the most experienced literatewr of the day, 
on’t aim too high at the outset; don’t be too touchy or sen- 
sitive of early ; remember that it is not every arrow 
that hits the mark; that success will come in the long run if 
you fight for it; and bearin mind that though good work de- 
serves, and generally meets with, adequate remuneration, 
neither the editor nor the proprietors are in possession of a 
British Golconda. These recommendations being attended to, 
bushels of nonsense will be replaced by papers of originality 
and merit ; the public will praise both editor and contributor ; 
and the author, young or old, will not only be saved trouble 
and mortification, but will have something to be proud of and 
@ pound or two to put in his purse besides. ° 





THE REINDEER. 


The reindeer, or rane-deer, as some etymologists spell the 

word, is very widely distributed over the face of the globe. 

Its varieties are found from the coasts of Sweden and Lap- 

Jand, through the north of Asia, to Kamschatka; and on the 

American Continent from the coasts of British Columbia to 

the north of Newfoundland ; its occurrence depends, it would 

seem, very closely upon considerations of climate. 

In earlier times it had, apparently, a still more extended 

habitat. Remains of the animal have been found by geolo- 

gists at the north baee of the Pyrenees, and in various parts of 
France. Immense numbers of its bones have been discovered 
in the south of France, where they appear to have seryel as 
food for the human denizens of the caves. In a cave in the 
Dordogne, a rudely shaped flint weapon was found in the 
vertebree of a reindeer in a similar position. In the bone-caves 
of Glamorganshire many thousand antlers of the reindeer 
were discovered some few years since, and the remains of 
several distinct varieties have been dug up in the west of Eng- 
land, in the bed of the Thames, in Norfolk, in Forfarshire, and 
also in various parts of Ireland. 

An idea at one time prevailed among naturalists that the 
reindeer existed in the south of Europe as late as the four- 
teenth century. This belief, which originated with Buffon, 
was founded on a passage in the printed copies of the works 
of Gaston de Foix, who, in his “ Treatise of Hunting,” spcaks 
of th2 animal as found in Berne and Savoy. Cuvier, how- 
ever, detected this to be an error, by collating the printed 
rcopies of the work in question with the original manuscript 
in the Imperial Library at Paris. The naturalist Pallas men- 
tions the existence of these deer in the Ural Mountains at the 
end of the last century ; and in the “ Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica,” (ed. 1857,) it is stated that “ Herds are still found among 
the pine forests which stretch from the banks of the Oufa 
under the 55th degree, to those of Kama. They proceed even 
further south along the — summits of the prolongation 
of the Uralian Mountains which stretches between the Don 
and the Volga as far as 46 degrees.” Thus the species ap- 
proaches almost to the base of the Caucasian Chain, along the 
benks of the Kouma, where scarcely a winter passes without 
a few being shot by the Kalmucks. 

The Lapland reindeer are found in a wild as well asina 
domestic state, and the herds of the latter are sometimes re- 
cruited by yourg ones captured from the former. 

When we consider this wide range, it appears strange that 
all successful efforts for the domestication of the reindeer 
should have been confined to so small a portion of the old 
Contineut.* 

The reindeer avcrage in ‘* from nine to ten hands, the 
wild ones being the largest. Their colour is light, of yarious 
shades, and it becomes still lighter in winter. Both males and 
females of all the varieties of reindeer are provided with ant- 
lers, which vary greatly in form, and which are shed at a dif- 
ferent period by each sex. During summer, they browse on 
every kind of green herbage and shrub which they can find; 


essays long enough for a quarterly. The “ heavy ” magazines | but in winter, their sole food appears to be the lichen known 


as the “reindeer moss,” which they discover by instinct in 
the snow, digging for it with their tough and pliable muzzles 
and sharp-pointed fore-feet. It appears to be a well ascertain- 


Again, itis a common mistake with amateurs to suppose | ed fact that they will also eat the “lemming,” or field-rat, 
that so long asthe subjectis a good one, it matters not a| with avidity. 
straw how carelessly the article is put together, that errors of I 
phraseology or construction will be rectified by the editor, or,|deer “‘ have nothing of the antlered monarch of the forest 
in other words, that the essay will be written by his friendly | about them, but a careworn, nervous look, which” (he adds) 
pen, though they themselves will have the pay and the credit | ‘I do not wonder at, considering how they are bullied. There 
Now, under exceptional circumstances, 7.¢., where the | are creatures which sting them all over ; and creatures which 
writer is the only person at all acquainted with the subject of | lay their eggs in their eyea and nostrils, and make themselves 
which he treats, and where that subject is one of great gen-| comfortable under their skin; and wolves, and gluttons, and 
eral interest, much allowance will be made for indifferent | dogs, and Laps; in short, barring a rat, I know of no animal 
writing, and possibly the article may be deemed of sufficient | that 7s so worried.” i 
intrinsic value to justify its being partly remodelled; but an | tions do not appear to suffer uncer the treatment they receive, 
author should bear in mind, that in nine hundred and ninety- | and that, like donkeys, they thrive under it. 
nine cases out of a thousand, he is not the only person who may ‘ 
has special information, that the topic he has chosen, though | description of a Lap encampment by the learned Vou Buch, 
agreeable, may yield the palm of interest to another, or that | written ata time when fine writing was deemed most essen- 
the other to whom he has applied, can obtain from known | tial to a traveller’s narrative. We have endcavoured in trans- 
authorities a carefully digested paper on the same subject, | lating it to preserve the rather florid imagery. 
which he himsclf has treated with such slovcnliness and care- 


The writer of a recent work on Lapland says that the rein- 


He admits, however, that their constitu- 


It may amuse the reader to contrast with this account the 


“Itisa new and pleasing spectacle to see in the evening 
the herd assemble round the encampment to be milked; on 


As for the verses (so-called poetry) which are sent to maga-| the hills around everything is in an instant full of life and 
Generally weak, | motion. The busy dogs are everywhere barking and bringing 
they often won’t scan, are usually ungrammatical, occasion-| the mass nearer and nearer, and the deer bound and stand 
ally coarse, and more frequently than not disfigured with false | still, and then bound again, with an indescribable variety of 
Young ladies, espe-| movements, y 
cially, are warned to be more sparing in their infliction of | feeding, raises his head and displays aloft his proud antlers, 
maudlin seatimentality in stanzas of “eights and sixes,” or | how beautiful and msjestic is the sight! and when he courses 


When the animal, frightened by the dogs while 


.|over the ground, how fleet and light is his carriage! We 
never hear the foot on the earth ; nothing but the incessant 


> 


and all such rhymes as “love” and “dove,” “kiss” and|cracking of the knee-joints, as if it procecded from a repeti- 


tion of electric shocks; a singular noise from the number of 
f|deer by whom itis at ounce produced; itis heard at a great 


sending in pen and ink sketches as illustrations to poems and | distance. When all the herd, consisting of three or four hun- 
drawings | dred at least, reach the encampment, they stand still and re- 
already published; but had they all the talent in the world | pose or frisk aboutin confidence, play with their antlers 


. {against one another, or in groups browse round a patch of 
Then the maidens run with their vessels from deer to 


The maiden laughs and enjoys the labour 


that it may be again caught for her, while her father and 


Lastly, we would say to all would-be contributors—depend | mother sre heard chiding them for their frolic, which has 
less upon inspiration and more on common-sense, take pains, | olten the effect of scaring the whole flock. On beholding this 
think your work over and carefully correct it, and if you fail,|scene who does not think on Laban and Leab, on Rachel 
believe that the fault is more on yonr own side than on that|and Jacob? When the herd at last flocks round to the num- 
of the editor, who, usually, if not always, is only too glad to 
discover any hidden gems of real talent. There are magazines, 
perhaps, in which favouritism is the order of the day, and 
where the best of papers, if it comes from ar gutsider, is tossed | tractable on attainiag moturity. 





* Not only have all attempts at domesticating the American 
variety failed, but those which have been reared by the hand of 
man from their very birth, have invariably proved wild and un- 
Bee Major Roes King’s ‘* Na- 
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unread into the wdste basket. However, in Once a Week the | turalist in Canada,”’ 
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ed to meet its liabilities to specie on demand, while its 
But 












































































& great change has taken place since then—indecd 
luxurious one ; and some eg en sometimes not to be obtained,—so that ly good | within the !ast quarter of a century—which must not be over- 
ject require a brief notice. animals appear to be pe-| securities cannot be conv into currency ; mercantile | looked. It is only recently that the fo! trade of France 
culiarly obnoxious to the attacks of parasites, and of these the ee —— banke, have to come to | has assumed large pro ; and the trade of our 
a es Se oli ae pans, cain Stunpemy con’ own country has like attained a magnitude far exceedin; 


that of former times. This vast expansion of Internation 

trade has occasioned a demand for specie—the only 
form of currency which is available in settlement of the inter- 
national balances. Hence, it may be urged that, although a 
fixed Bank-rate of 4 or 5 cent was in former 
times, when there was little international trade, it would be 
quitecimpracticable now. On the other hand, it is to be noted 






































































» that supply of specie, the anuual addition to the world’s 
their own ee For reasons the for banking accommodation, disastrous as thoce varia-| stock of the precious metals, has since 1848 increased ina 
Lap is driven from the forests to mountains overhanging | tions have been, that we have almost lost sight of the true| ratio quite equal to, if not greater than, the increase of inter- 
the and a coaste, The ee say that | object of currency. The currency is the Measure of Value—| national trade. In truth, the vast increase in international 
one of reasons for going to the coasts is that the deer | the circulating note ty which the value of all other kinds | trade is in great part merely a consequence of the augmented 
may drink salt water; that he takes one draught which de- | of y is re in a negotiable form. If the cur- supply of specie, without which such an expansion of trade 
stroys the larve of the fly, but never repeats it; but possibly | rency fluctuates in value, all monetary contracts are thereby |could not have taken place, On the whole, therefore, it is 
this may only es omnes of the instinct w uces | vitiated. Under the present system in this country, it is no| yery doubtful if there has been any change in the circum- 
the deer tribe generally to seek salt food. e to say that a merchant who gives his bill or pro- | stances of the case sufficient to render a steady Bank-rate of 4 

The reindeer are also subject to another obscure sien mise to pay £1,000 three months afier date, may find that,|or 5 per cent a whit less practicable now than it was in for- 
first noticed by Linpeus, and attributed by him to a kind of |owing toa change i in the value of money, he to pay|mer times. But there are other considerations which have 
worm. The celebrated traveller, Dr. Clarke, imagined him- | £1,250; and it is quite a common case if he has to pay £1,100 to be taken into account, and which seriously conflict with 
self to have been bitten by this worm. One traveller writes: | instead of £1,000. This is a great evil. It indicates a glaring | the proposal for a legally fixed Bank-rate. 

“In 1828 the Laps suffered so severely from this pest in their | defect in our present monetary system. It is a barbarism.| Drains of specie from the banks arise wholly in connection 
herde, that 5,000 head died from its «ffects, and the wolves and | And the only wonder is, that habit should have accustomed | with our foreign trade and investments; the home trade, 
othér animals which preyed on the dead carcases caught the | the present generation to regard such a system as tolerablein 


which supplies by far the larger amount for loans and dis- 
counts, needs only cheques and notes. Now it is true that 
those foreign drains of specie are merely exceptional occur- 
rences—specie usually flowing into this country in greater 
amount than it is exported. Hence it may be said—* Why 
do not the banks act accordingly? why do they not treat 
those foreign drains according to their real character—namely, 
as exceptional Occurrences, which can be taken into account 
in fixing the charge for banking-accommodation? Why do 
banks not actas Life Assurance Companies do? When a 
visitation of the cholera or other deadly epidemic occurs, 
those companies do not charge more for insuring a man’s life 
than in ordinary times; they adhere to their ordinary rate, 
which is calculated to meet those exceptional times. Why 
should not banks‘do the same? It must be admitted that 
there is much to be said in favour of such a proposal. More- 
over, it is not a novel one, for it was the established practice 
of our banks fora century and a half; and it worked with 
better results to the community than the new system of 1844 
has done. The old system was this:—The bavks found by 
experience how much specie was requisite to carry on their 
business safely, on the averege of years; and they fixed their 
charge (the bank-rate) accordingly. They found that 4 or 5 
per cent was adequate to do this; and they charged this rate 
at all times. They did not raise their charge when an excep- 
tional drain of specie took place; neither did they lower their 
charge when their power of giving banking-accommodation 
was greater than usual. They struck an average, and they 
adhered to it, just as a Life Insurance Company does. 

This is unquestionably by far the better course as regards 
the interests of the community. And it is quite an intelligible 
and reasonable process as regards the bauks, At the same 
time, on purely banking grounds (apart from considerations 
of the public weal), it is more natural that banks should vary 
their charge en | to the circumstances of the time— 
raising it or lowering it in proportion as the cost of giviog 
bankivg-accommodation to the —— or diminishee. 
The bauks mey revert to the old system—which in point ot 
principle there is nothing to object to; but what if they refuse 
to do this? Would it be right to compel them to do it by 
Act of Parliament? We think not; for in such a case Par- 
liament would have to fix ata definite point the charge ut 
which banking-accommodation is to be given ; and we think 
pe is a matter which banks ought to be free to decide them- 
selves. 

But then, there must be freedom and competition. If the 
State is not to interfere with the bank-rate, there must be no 
monopoly; there must be pane freedom in banking as in 
all other kinds of trade. We shall examine the effects of such 
a system in the sequel; but we have first to consider a pro- 
posed reform of a very different kind, which seeks to cure the 
evils of the present system, and to keep steady the measure 
of value, by means of a system of inconvertible paper-money. 
And as a prelude, let us say a word on the general principle 
of inconvertible paper-currency. 

The necessity for a = suspension of payments in 
specie in any country only arises in highly exceptional times. 
Hitherto, it has occurred chiefly, if not always, as a conse- 
quence of a great war. At such times it may arise from two 
different causes. It may arise either—as in England in 1797 
—in consequence of an unusual absorption of specie in mili- 

operations in foreign lozns connected with the war; or, 
asin France in 1798, and as recently in the United States, 
from the necessary expenditure of the Government exceeding 
not quiy the revenue but also the largest amount which the 
Government can obtain by means of loans. In this latter 
cage, the Government makes up the deficiency by an issue of 
inconvertible Stste-notese—a process which is equivalent to a 
forced loan, to be gradually redeemed by the Siate after the 
country has returned to its normal condition of peace 
and prosperity. This case is substantially a financial one; 
and it is more instructive to consider the other one which 
comes more purely within the consideration of monetary 
science, 

As regards the proposals now made fora reform of our 
monetary system by means of an inconvertible paper-cur- 
rency, what is proposed, in order to keep steady the measures 
of value, is a State-issue of notes inconvertible into specie, but 
valid in payment of taxes and of all other payments to or by 
the State, and made a legal tender in all payments between 
man and man. There are various forms in which euch a pro- 
posal has been made; but these (so far as they are entertain- 
able at all) may be summed up under two heads :— 

Firstly, there is the proposal that such an issue of incon- 
vertible State-notes should be made to the amount of each 
year’s taxation ; the notes being cancelled when received by 
the state in payment of taxes, and fresh notes issued to the 
amount of the next year’s taxation. Such a plan is mani- 
festly based on the idea that, if the Government taxation 
amo®its to 70 millions,an equal amount of notes will be 
needed in payment of taxes. But every practical man knows 
that this idea is totally unfounded. At present, of the 70 
millions of taxation, certainly not one-tenth part is paid in 
notes—nine-tenths being jw to.the tax-collectors either in 
bank-cheques or in coin. Aud even if the inconvertible State- 
notes were to be for £1, still probably one-half of the taxation 
would be paid in cheques and coip. In fact, the amount of 
the Goverpment taxation is no index whatsoever to the 
amount of money (@ptes and coip) required in revenue pay- 


infection and died with the same symptoms. 

The appearance of the reindeer has been generally rendered 
by artists with tolerable fidelity. But, like many other ani- 
male, its attitudes when in motion have not been as happily 

ht. The Reindeer will gallop only when bard pressed ; 
but its ordinary paces are an awkward straddling walk, and 
still more ungraceful slouching trot. In the pictures of Lap- 
land sledging which have been familiar to us all from our 
childhood, the reindeer is nearly always depicted in one of 
the conventional gallops, with the hind feet on the ground 
and the fore feet thrown bigh in the air, or otherwise skim- 
ming along with all four feet otf the ground at once. Its 
average speed is said to be ten miles English per hour, with 
an ordinary load of from 250 to 300 pounds. 
In 


any degree. By our sancestors, such a system would have 
been scouted as a barbarism ; and the thinking men of the 


owed generation now rising up regard it ip exactly the same 
t 


The grand object of all plans of Monetary Reform is to pre- 
vent or minimise fluctuations in the Measures of Value,—in 
other words, to insure steadiness in the value of the currency, 
in which all contracts are made; so that those contracts may 
not be vitiated, owing toa change in the value of the circu 
lating medium by which they are payable and must be dis- 
charged. This is a most important object. It is of momen- 
tous importance to the community that the sum (the amount 
of currency) which a man promises to pay ata certain date— 
whether it be a a rent for house or land, or a three 
months’ bill—should represent the same value or purchasing 
power, should be convertible into the same quantity of mer- 
chandize or other property, at the time of puymentas at the 
the time when the coutract was made. 

There are two broad, and in some respects rough-and-ready, 
ways in which it has been sought or proposed to impart stea- 
diness to the currency—ie., the Measure of Value. One of 
these is, by fixing the rate of discount ; the other is, by fixing 
the amount of the currency. The former of those means was 
in use in this country for nearly 4 century and a half after the 
establishment of banks and king currency; and it was 
adopted, sua sponte, by the great Napoleon in founding the 
Bank of France. The latter system was advocated by Cob- 
bett, one of the shrewdest practical men which our country 
has produced; it also finds favour with some writers of the 
present day. But neither of those systems is perfect of itself, 
and the latter is wholly untenable. 

The proposal of Cobbett—which is now advocated afresh— 
to preserve fixity in the Measure of Value by always keeping 
the currency fixed ata certain amount, althougk specious in 
appearance, will not stand examination. The yalue of the 
currency (like that of every other thing) depends not merely 
upon the amount of the supply, but upon the extent of the de- 
mand. There are two factors in the calculation, and Cobbett 
looked only at one. It the a for currency remain- 
ed at all times the same, and if the amount of the supply re- 
main likewise the same, the value of currency would conse- 
quently be perfectly steady. But, as every one knows, this is 
not the case. The requirement for currency varies greatly 
from time to time. Hence to fix the amount of the currency, 
instead of being a means of insuring its uniform value, would 
ever and anon cause the latter to fluctuate to a serious extent. 
In truth, if the amount of the currency were fixed, our country 
would be subjected to even greater monetary embarrassmeut 
than at present. The defect of our present currency system 
is a want of elasticity—it cannot expand freely in accordance 
w th the wants of the community: but if the currency were 
absolutely fixed in amount, we should be even worse off than 
Say now oe —— ) nora arguments ma; —  eeeaneee 

n support ofa s' ank-rate, as a means of insuring stea- 
MONETARY REFORM. Geos ta the value ot the currency, no such ongementt is te- 
BOTH NEW AND OLD THEORIES CONSIDERED, nable ia support of fixing the amount of the currency. With 

a fixed amount of currency we could not possibly have a 


Any one who watches the signs of the times, the material | fixed or steady Bank-rate. The two things are incompati- 
‘wants and intellectual movements of the age, must feel asgur- | bl 


ed that a revision of our Monetary System will be one of the 
first questions forced upon the attention-of, if not sponta- 
y taken up by, the reformed Parliament. There is cer- 
tainly no lack of remedies proposed. The difficulty of the 
case lies rather in the number and diversity of the new sys- 
tems which are already aivocated. In truth their name is 
legion ; and this very multiplicity and diversity is probably 
the greatest obstacle to the success of the movement. A Min- 
ister who has but little time to examine the remedies propos- 
ed, and to think out for bimself the practical effects of each, is 
apt to turn away from the problem in despair; and to infer, 
with easy rapidity, that all of the proposals alike must be 
‘wrong or seriously imperfect, seeing that they differ so widely 
from another. Any statesman, however, who argues in this 
su way will certainly find himself in the wrong. He 
will find that though for the sake of ease he himcelf has 
from mastering the problem, there will be many mem- 
bers in the new House who have carefully investigated the 
subject, ~ who = press their Be 9 aoe an Sap ae of 
spirit and cogency of reasoning that will compel the Govern- 
ment to deal with the question. . 
It is true that the study of the currency question, to one 
ho does not think out the problem for himseli—who does 
not laboriously setshimself to master the mazy multitude of 
facts, and to ascertain their precise significance, but who seeks 
to understand the question by accepting the statements and 
of the many writers on the subject—is at present but 
a c to a chorus of discordant cries. The cry “ Eureka!” 
is raised now in one part of the wide field, now in another, 
till the hunt after the truth terminates in disappointment. 
At the present time, the uttermost thought in the minds of 
practical men is to devise a plan which will give to our mon- 
vere 


These animals show also very great powers of endurance 

one of the Swedish Royal Palaces there is preserved the 
portrait of a reindeer, which is said to have performed the 
extraordinary feat of 800 miles in 48 consecutive hours. This 
is supposed to have occurred in 1699; the deer was drawing 
an officer who carried important despatches, and is said to 
have died at the conclusion of the journey. 

The American varieties of the reindeer are two; the larger 
one, which closely resembles one of the fossil varieties which 
have been found in England, is chiefly found in the wild 
country to the north of Quebec; the smaller variety belongs 
to Greenland, and ranges from the 65th parallel along the 
shores of the Arctic sea. The Jargest specimens of the former 
are found in the more northerly districts, the food being pro- 
bably more plentiful there. The flesh is said to be good eat- 
ing, and the fat along the chine is regaried as a special 


ty. 

The hides are valuable; but, like the European variety, so 
much is the American reindeer infested with the gad-fly, that 
the only hides serviceable for converting into leather are those 

rom animals that have been caught early in the win- 
ter, Owing to the rapidity with which these animals move 
over the snow, their capture at this time is difficult. When 
scraped, stretched, dried, and bleached in the frosty air, the 
hides form a beautiful, even, white leather. 

The Esquimaux, who are dependent on the smaller variety 
for their winter clothing, catch them by stratagem or mob 
them with dogs; occasionally they encircle and drive them 
into the water, where ey Scene them in their canoes, 

round the bewikiered snimals until they dispatch 
with their seal-spears. 

In conclusion, we may remark that about forty years ago 
efforts were made to doimesticate the European variety both 
in and Ireland. Large herds were turned out on 
some of the Duke of Athole’s Highland estates, and on the 
Pentland hills, near Edinburgh ; for others a home was found 
in a park near Dublin; but from some cause or other these 
experiments were not crowned with much success. 





e. 

Napoleon I., when founding, or at least reconstituting, the 
Bank of France, said to the Governor and Directors: “ Write 
up in letters of =“ these words—What is the object of the 
Bank of France? To discount commercial securities at four per 
cent.” Quoting this Maxim, and appealing also to the estab- 
lished — in our ower country previous to 1844, during 
which long period the Bank-rate never varied more than one 
per cent., some writers now propose that a fixed Bank-rate 
should be substituted for the ceaseless fluctuations in the 
charge for banking accommodation which have prevailed un- 
der the new system, established by the Bank Act of 1844. 
45. That such fluctuations are exceedingly detrimental to 
the interests of trade and industry of all kinds, is indisputable. 
But the question is, How far is it practicable to abolish them, 
by establishing a fixed Bank-rate ? 

If the Bank-rate were fixed—if the charge for making loans 
and discounts to the public were always the same—the steadi- 
ness in value of the currency would be fully insured. For, in 
such a case,the cost to the public of obtaining currency 
would be at all times the same ; ao that the value of the cur- 
rency would always be the same. Now, the desirableness of 
securing a uniform value for the currency is indisputable ; and 
certainly, those who maintain that it is practicable to have a 
fixed Bank-rate, have a strong basis of facts to argue upc@. 
They can point to the historical fact, that for 150 years afier 
the establishment of Banking in this country, the Bank-rate 
never varied more than one per cent—ranging from 4 per 
cent to 5. Or they can point to the case of France, where, for 
half a century after the founding of the Bank of France by 
Napoleon L.,a similar practice was steadily adhered to. Ia 
truth, it isa remarkable fact that, with a fixed bank-rate of 4 
per cent, specie payments were fully maintained by the Bank 
of France during all the great wars and terrible national 
ever and anon are made upon it. How to| emergencies that took place during the reign of the First Na- 
obtain an elastic monetary eystem ; this is the main problem poleon. It is true that Napoleon always tried to make war 
with practical men. They do not care much as to the terms | support war, by levying forced contributions of money and 
u which this elasticity or expansibility is to be procured | supplies from the conquered country ; nevertheless, even after 

have got 80 accustomed to high rates of discount—eight, | makiog allowance for this, itisa striking fact that the Bank 
per cent—that they would be thankful if| of France, during those critical years, should have never fail- 
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system a suitable power of expansion, to meet the se- 
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ments; so that the principle upon which this proposal is 
based is wholly fallacious. 

Secondly, It has been propaned instead of making 

inconvertible State-issues equal in amount to each 
s Government taxation, only a fixed amount (say 20 mil- 
) of such notes be issued. Not to raise theoretic difficul- 
ties, we may say frankly that we have no doubt that such 
notes would circulate as freely as bank-notes convertible into 
= on demand. Neither shall we lay stress upon the fact 
such inconvertible issues would import another anomaly 
into our already sufficiently anomalous monetary system. 
The banks, when a depositor —— to them for payment of 
@ certain sum in specie, w be entitled to refuse, and 
would give him simply those inconvertible notes, leaving him 
to provide himself with specie as best he could. But, putting 
aside such objection:, what, after al), would such a system ac- 
complish? lt would be monetary gain of so many millions 
tothe State; but it would be of not the slightest use asa 
remedy for our monetary difficulties, 

lt is quite obvious that an issue of inconvertible notes would 
effect a = to the State, equal to the amount of those pote- 
issues. It is also true that, if the amount of these note-issues 
were kept clearly within the amount of note-currency requir- 
ed by the country, those State-notes (although not legally 
convertible into specie) would circulate as freely as the con- 
vertible notes now issued by the banks. But this gain to the 
State would be just like that upon any issue of inconvertible 
paper-money—like the assignats of France, or the greenbacks 
of America, which were issued under the pressure of a great 
national emergency, and as a means of raising forced loans 
from the community. Every one knows how liable such a 
system is to abuse. But even supposing it were not abused— 
even supposing that no more State-notes were issued than 
would naturally circulate at par with the specie which they 
represent—still it is obvious that such a gain can be made 
only once. Those notes, being a legal tender, would take the 
place of coin. The banks would be entitled to pay these 
State-notes to their depositors instead of specie ; accordingly, 
they would keep less specie on hand than at present; and the 
coin so displaced would be exported or partially absorbed in 
jewellery and ornamentation, so as to be rendered ilabl 
for further use as a currency. Such a gain, therefore, we re- 
peat, could be made only once; and hence it ought to be re- 
served (as has been the case with all such inconvertible State- 
issues in other countries) as a resource in great national emer- 

encies. 

. Neither of these plans, we say, is admissible. But there is 
one way—and as it seems to us only one—in which ~ State- 
issue of inconvertible notes can be adopted with advantage to 
the country, and so as to insufe stability in the value of the 
currency. It is as follows :—In the first place, the State must 
issue these notes to the banks—leaving the banks thereafter 
to issue them to the public in the form of loans and discounts, 
to an amount corresponding with the actual requirements of 
the cc ity. § ly, the conditions of issue by the 
State shou!d be that the banks, in exchange for a supply of 
those notes, shall deposit with the State an equal (or some- 
what larger) amount of Government securities. The notes, 
since they would thus come to represent Government debt, 
would be received by the State in payment of taxation, &c— 
on this ground, and also because their substantial value is se- 
cured by the State, they may also be made a legal tender 
throughout the community; aud finally, in the event of a 
bauk becoming insolvent, the State will return to the credi- 
tors the Government securities which the bank had deposited 
in exchange for the notes. Thirdly, all the banks would then 
hold their reserves in Consols, instead of by credit at the 
Bank of England. Each bank, in short, would then keep its 
own reserve (which is the right plav); and, moreover, they 
would doso more profitably than at present, inasmuch as 
they would get 3 per cent interest upon their reserves (as in- 
terest upon their Console), instead of no interest at all, as is 
the case with the amount which they keep in reserve in the 
bank of England. , 

The advantages of a system of freedom and competition in 
the supply of banking-accommodation to the public, would 
not be merely theoretical. Such a system would have a most 
powerful ¢ffect in steadying the value of the currency ; it 

_ would greatly diminish the ceaseless fluctuations of the bank- 
rate, and it would almost wbol)y put an end to the inordinate 
elevations of the bank-rate, which at present inflict such ter- 
rible calamities upon the community. It would do so in the 
fullowing manner :— 

In the first place, suppose that, owing to an increase of 
trade and employment (vhich requires more notes in psy- 
ment of wages and small salaries), or from any other cause, 
the interna) or domestic requirement of bank-notes increased. 
Under the present system this augmented demand for notes, 
even to the exient of a million or two, suffices to send up the 
bank-rate with fearful rapidity. But under the new system it 
would bave no such effect. Notes are never taken from the 
banks in order to be cashed—they suffice perfectly for all the 
requirements of a home trade; and as a matter of fact, the 
are never cashed, unless as a means of procuring “small 
change.” Hence, when more notes were needed by the pub- 
lic, the banks could meet this demand without any increase 
of the bank-rate. Indeed, the additional banking-accommo- 
dation at such times required by the public would be a pure 
profit to the banks. It would simply be an extension of their 
business—which they would gladly make, and with ample 
profit to themselves, at the ordinary charge. This would be 
a most beneficial change from the present system; it would 
allow the industrial energies of the country to develop them- 
selves freely, untramelled by the fetters at present imposed 
upon them—and it would at the same time leave an ample 
profit to the banks upon their share of the business. 

In the second place, suppose an external drain of specie oc- 
curs—in other words, an increased requirement on the part of 
our merchants for specie for export. This drain, as at pre- 
sent, would fall only upon those banks whose customers ar’ 
connected with foreign trade. By the great majority of banks 
in the country such a drain would not be felt atall. They 
might continue their loans and discounts to the home trade 
upon the ordinary terms. Moreover, as regards the particu- 
lar banks upon which this increased demand for specie would 
be made, what would be the effect of the new system? At 
—, when more specie is required by its customers, the 

ank of Engiand takes no steps at all to meet the demand. 
It does pot stir a finger to supply itself with more gold. It 
simply increases its charge tor banking-accommodation. It 
raises the bank-rate cxorbitantly, and upon all its customers 
alike, whether they want payment of the discounts, &:., in 
specie or not. But under a system of freedom and competi- 
tion, a very different practice would be established. If the 
Bank of England did not choose to supply itself with more 
specie to meet the wants of its customers, other banks would 
do so; and since many of the London banks are most power- 
ful establishments able to compete with the Bank of England, 











itself with more gold from abroad, when more gold was 


This change would go far to nullify the fluctuations and 
elevations of the Bank-rate which, under the ot system, 
sfilict the country whenever a tem rot of specie oc- 
curs. But the banks connected with the foreign trade of the 
country, and all the new ones which might be established for 
this purpose, would keep a portion of their Reserves invested 
in the securities of Foreign Gover t p in the 
Government stock of those countries to which our drains of 
specie usually flow; for example, at Paris, New York and 
Calcutta. And when a demand for specie for export occur- 
red, the banks would either cash a portion of those foreign 
securities, and bring the specie to this country; or—which 
practically would be the course adopted—they would give 
their customers drafts upon the banks in the countries to 
which they desired to export specie, which drafts would ren- 
der any export of specie unn . 

Such is our plan of Monetary Reform—a measure as requi- 
site for the material well-being of the country as Parliament- 
ary Reform is for the political wants of the nation. By this 
plan, the whole note-circulation of the cotntry would be 
placed on a solid basis, and at the same time the currency 
would be allowed to expand and contract freely with the 
varying circumstances of the community. Every bank would, 
as at present, be bound to pay gold for its note when requir- 
ed, with the additional safeguard that all the notes would be 
secured by a more than equal amount of Consols. The anti- 
quated and injurious system of money would also be re- 
placed by a system of perfect freedom and equality, And at 
the same time, the currency of this country would acquire 
that elasticity which is so greatly wanted, and which would 
enable us to tide over with ease the temporary difficulties 
which thrice during the last twenty years, under the present 
vicious and antiquated system, have inflicted such terrible 
disasters on the trading-classes, and have doue so much dam- 
to the credit of the country.—Condensed from Blackwvod's 
Magazine. 
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—_———o_—_—- 
THE “LEAP IN THE DARK.” 


The belief must be general, either that a parliament elected 
by the new constituency will be very like all previous parlia- 
ments, or that even if tle new parliament should be different, 
the position of the country will remain in essential respects un- 
changed. The apathy shown by the public at large to the 
creation of a million of electors belonging to the poorer classes, 
an enfranchieement which causes existing electors to be entirely 
outnumbered at the poll, is the greatest compliment which could 
be paid by the upper classes to their poorer fellow-countrymen. 
It exhibits their faith in the deep-rooted stability of our institu- 
tions, and their belief that all Englishmen are very much alike. 
The practical cide of Englich politics has never been shown in 
more striking colours. Logically, theoretically, 4 priori, the Re- 
form Bill is nothing less than a revolution. Practically and 
actually, the vast majority of Eoglishmen have shown that they 
believe it to be a slight modification of our representative sys- 
tem which it was politic to make, in order to satisfy somewhat 
importunate demands, but which was scarcely worth all the fues 
that a set of professional politicians chose to make about the 
matter. 

It has been said,even by men who, like Mr. Lowe, have 
probed such questions to the bottom, and have not failed to con- 
sider the full effects of any changes in the constitution of Parlia- 
ment, that the main functions of the House of Commons is to 
raise a revenue and spend it, levy taxes and to fix the Budget 
There was a time, when the discussion of principles was not 
considered to be entirely out of place in reform debates, in 
which a vicious argument was founded on this supposed chief 
function of Parliament. If the main business of Parliament, it 
was contended, is to fix the amount of national expenditure, and 
to regulate the distribution of national burdens, surely the first 
thing to which we have to look is to make sure that political 
power shall stand in some relation to tax-paying. The old theory 
that repr jon must pany taxation was expanded to 
mean that the scale of representation ought to be determined by 
the scale of taxation, and that those,who paid little ought not 
to be allowed to outnumber in the polling book those who paid 
much. If taxation were indeed the chief function of the House 
of Commons, there would have been come weight in the argu 





ment, though even then it would be required to be modified in a 


hundred ways. But it cannot be admitted that even the vast im 
portance of financial questions outweighs other functions and 


powers of the legislaturé. Tbe House of Commons has hitherto 


chiefly made its power tangibly felt by its financial work. Io 


this respect its proceedings have certainly been watched with 
universal interest, though it has not been held 80 strictly 
responsible for lavish expenditures as might be natural in this 
practical country. And moreover the extraordinary buoyancy 
of the revenue, and the increasing capacity of the country to 
bear the heavy burdens which have been imposed upon it, have, 
even in this respect, somewhat blunted the eensitiveness of the 
public as to the doings of Parliament, Any changes in the inci- 
dence of taxation do excite attention and interest, but for some 
years the question has been what taxes should be taken off, 


rather than what should be imposed.—S?, Paul's Magazine. 
eres es 
THE UNITED STATES’ FOREIGN EXCHANGES 
SINCE 1861. 


The Commercial and Financial Chronicie,in en apparently 
well-considered article, thus treats of the actual financial po- 


sition of this heavily taxed Republic. We quote: 


“In order to estimate the importance of the change in our 
ne- 
cessary to trace the course of our foreign trade during the last 
* * The average yearly price of gold has 
been about as follows: in the fiscal year 1861-2, 102 ; in 1862-3, 
146; iv 1863 4, 160; in 1864-5, 200, and in 1865-6, 140; for the 
year 1866-7 it is unnecessary to strike an average, as in the 
official returns these exports are reduced to gold valucs. Taking 
these then as the correct averages, we will find that the gold 
value of the exports of the last six years compare as follows 


financial relations with Europe effected by the war,, it is 


five or six years. 





































































with the imports: 
Imports. “ Exports. Excess of 
Fiscal year. (specie included) (specie included) imports. 
1861-2 ........ $275300000  $226,300,000 $49,000 000 
862-3. . o 252 900,000 243,600,000 9 300, 
863-4. e 829 500,000 220 400,000 109,100.000 
1864-5. ‘ 234,400 000 209,400 000 000,000 
865 6. 437 600 000 430,600 000 7,000,000 
1866-7....... e 412 200 000 355,200,000 57,000,000 
Total..-- 1,941,900 000 1,685,500,000 256,400,000 
Average....... 323,600,000 280,900,000 42,700,000 


Acoording to thee figures it appears that, for the six years 





the Bank would soon be compelled to take means to supply 





ending on the 80ib of June last, the trade balance against us 


was $256,000,000 in gold. We have no doubt that this exhi- 
bit omits an important amount of the exports,inasmuch as 
the shippers’ manifests, as presented to the Custom Houss, 
are generally more or leas incomplete. It is, however, impos- 
sible to form any reliable estimate of the proportion thus 
excluded from the official returns. But, on the other hand, 
the high tariffs of late years have induced a considerable 
amount of smuggling, and have tempted importers,in many 
cases, to invoice their goods below the true value, The Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, in his last annual report, estimates 
thatfor smuggling, undervalaation of invoices and cost of 
transportation paid to shipowners, twenty per cent at least 
should be added to the imports. With due respect to official 
opinion, we are disposed to regard this estimate as somewhat 
exeggerated ; but be this as it may, it may —- be safel 
assumed that the understatement of the imports fully sets o' 
the omissions in the entries of exports ; so that the above ba- 
lance may perhaps be taken as about representing the result 
of our trading account with the rest of the world. To this 
trading balance, however, must be added, an important amount 
for interest occurring upon foreign investments in this coun- 
try. At the beginning of the war, the aggregate of our State, 
municipal, railroad and other securities held in foreign coun- 
tries was estimated to be about $250,000,000, which, some good 
judges believe, has since, through the shipment of bonds, been 
more than trebled. eT the accuracy of these figures, 
it could scarcely be supposed that the interest for the six years 
would be less than $125,000,000. Adding, then, this interest 
account to the adverse trading balance, it would appear that 
for the six years we have incurred a total foreign tniebtodness 
of $380,000,000. In this estimate we make no allowance for 
profits upon the invoicedjvalue of our exports, nor for the sales 
of American vessels to foreigners pending the danger from 
Southern privateers, so that we may perhaps reduce the total 
to $850,000,009 as the best attainable estimate of the net ad- 
verse balance accruing on trading and interest accounts since 
July 1, 1861. bf 7. -, na ° 

It is now very wey estimated among foreign bankers 
that the amount of United States bonds held in Earope cannot 
be less than $550,000.000. Of the whole issue of $515,000,000 
of Five-T wenties of 1882, probably there are at least $450,000,- 
000 in foreign hands,judging from the scarcity of tne bonds 
in this market, notwithstanding they command 8 and 4 per 
cent more than other 6 per cent bonds; and it cannot be an 
outside estimate to suppose that of Sixea of 1881,and Five- 
Twenties of 1864 and 1865 there is $100,000,000 more held 
abroad. If to this $550,000,000 of Government bonds we add 
say $50,000,000, as a probable estimate for all other securities 
exported during and since the war, it would appear not im- 
probable that we have sent out, as an offset to this balance 
about $600,000 000 of securities, 


——— 
THE FIRST DOMINION PARLIAMENT. 


Orrawa, Thursday, Nov. 7, 1867. 

The following is the speech from the Throne, as delivered 
by His Excellency Lord Monck, on the opening of the first 
Dominion Parliament here to-day : 

Hon. Gentlemen of the Senate and Gentlemen of the House of 

Commons : 

In addressing you for the first time, Parliamentary Repre- 
sentatives of the Dominion of Canada, [ desire to give expres- 
sion to my own deep feelings of gratification that it has been 
my high privilege to occupy an official position which has 
made it my a to assist at every step taken in the creation 
of this great confederation. I congratulate you on the legislative 
sanction which has been given by the Imperial Parliament to 
the Act of Union, under the provisions of which we are now 
assembled, and which has laid the foundation of a new na- 
tionality that I trust and believe will ere long extend its 
bounds from the Atlantic to the Pacific oceans. In the dis- 
cussions which preceded the introduction of this measure in 
the Imperial Parliament between the members of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government on one side, and delegates who represent 
the Provinces now united on the other, it was apparent to all 
those who took part in these conferences, that while Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministexs considered and pressed the principle of 
Union as a subject of great imperial interest, they 
allowed to the Provincial representatives every free- 
dom in arranging the mode in which that principle 
should be applied. Ia a similar spirit of respect for 

our privileges as a free and self-governing people, the act of 

union, as adopted by the Imperial Parliament, imposes the 
duty and confers upon you the right of reducing to practice 
the system of government which-it has called into existence, 
of consolidating its institutions, harmonizing its administra- 
tive details, and of making such legislative provisions as will 
secure to a constitution in some respects novel a full and un- 
prejudiced trial. With the design of effecting these objects, 
measures will be laid before you for the amendment and -ay- 
similation of the laws existing in the several provinces relating 
to currency, customs, excise and revenue generally; for the 
adoption of an uniform postal system; for the proper man- 
agement and maintenance of the public works and properties 
‘of the Dominion; for the adoption of a well-considered 
scheme of military organization and, defence ; for the proper 
administration of Indian affairs; for the introduction of uni- 
form laws respectiog patents of invention and discovery; the 
naturalization of aliens, and the assimilation of crimival law, 
and the laws relating to bankruptcy and insolvency. A meas- 
ure will slso be submitted to you for the performance of the 
duty im d upon Canada under the terms of the Union 
Act, of immediately constructing the Intercolonial Railway. 
This great work wiil add a practical and jpbysical connection 
to the legislative bond which now unites the Provinces com- 
prising the Dominion, and the liberality with which the guar- 
antee for the cost of its construction was given by the Im 
rial Parliament is a new proof of the hearty interest felt by the 
British people in your prosperity. Your consideration will 
also be fovited to the important subject of Western territorial 
extension, and your attention will Le called to the best means 
for the development and protection of our fisheries and mar- 
ine interests. You will also be asked toconsider measures de- 
fining the privileges of Parliament, and for the establishment 
of uniform laws relating to e-ections and the trial of coutro- 
verted elections. 

Gentlemen of the House of Commons: The circumstances uno- 
der which the act of Union came isto operation rendered it im- 
possible to obtain the assent of the Legislature to the expendi- 
ture necessary for carry ng on the ordinary business of the Gove 
ernment. The experdiure eince the first of July has, there. 
fore, been incurred on tie responsibility of the Ministers of the 
|Crown, The details of that expenditure will be laid before you 
|and submitted for your sanction. I bave directed that the esti- 
| mates for the current end succeeding financial year shall be laid 

before you, Yau will find tsat they have been framed with aly 
the atteatieg to econcmy which is compatible with the mainte, 
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nance of in the different branches of public service. | our arrangements and treaties as beet suited ourselves, and four leading provinces of British America are absolutely united 
Honourable and Gentlemen : The general organiza: | Britain might fight or not as she pleased, we should be safe. | underlone government, they are recommended by their chief 
ae ee ee en tan wbsla vctoeet teres And then, on the other hand, it has been urged so long as | executive head to proceed at once to business, under their— 
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. | Canada is connected with Britain the United States have al- 
ways a weak point in which to strike the rival she both dreads 
and hates—that Britain, without Canada, would be stronger 
than she is to-day, and would have less reason to submit to a 
. } good deal of insolent talk from Brother Jonathan. All this 
- | has been stated and again stated, argued and again argued, but 
with no appreciable effect. The number of people here anx- 
ious for independence, and the number in Britain anxious for 
our being cast adrift, has not been in the least degree increas- 
toled. Instead of being saved from annoyance and loss by being 
absolutely disjoined from the old country, and ceasing to form 
part of the British Empire, it requires little discernment to 
perceive that then our troubles would justcommence. A na- 
tion of three or four millions of people, we have as next 
neighbour one of,upwards of thirty, not particularly celebrated 
for forbearance, with a very strong ‘land fever’ prevailing, 
and any amount of talk indulged in about ‘ manifest destiny’ 
and the Monroe doctrine.” 

Now, with all due deference to our Provincial contempora- 
ry’s opinion, and not forgetting either its “ opportunities of 
seeing every shade of Canadian opinion”—if not, in fact, ac- 
tually attempting to cater to them—we beg to submit, firstly, 
that British America is not entirely destitute of honourable 
national aspirations; and, secondly, that, if it were indepen- 
dent to-morrow, we believe its safety as well as its prosperity 
would be greater, and its growth and development more ra- 
pid than it has ever yet been, while with the friendship and 
cordial alliance of not only Great Britain, but also of some of 
the leading nations of continental Europe, it would be safer 
and more secure than it can be under.ihe divided colonial ex- 
istence of the past. And why, we would ask, should 
United British America fear the encroachment of a divided 
and distracted neighborr, with no standing army, and itself 


“in some respects novel”—Constitution, and to introduce 
“ measures for the amendment and assimilation of the laws 
existing in the several provinces, relating to Currency, Cus- 
toms, Excise, and revenue generally ; the adoption of a uni- 
form postal system ; the introduction of uniform laws respect- 
ing patents of invention and industry; the naturalization of 
aliens ; the assimilation of criminal law, and the laws relating 
to bankruptcy and insolvency,” as well as “a measure for the 
performance of the duty imposed upon Canada under the 
terms of the Union Act of immediately constructing the Inter- 
colonial Railway,” all of which is eminently necessary and 
commendable. ‘ 

We are happy to note also, that a change has been 
made in the financial management of the Dominion.. 
The Hon. A. T. Galt has retired from the ministry, in defer- 
ence to the wishes of the people of the United Provinces, 
and the Hun. 8. L. Tilley, of New Brunswick, has been ap- 
pointed Finance Minister in his stead, leaving the Depart- 
ment of Customs for the moment vacant. This is a step in 
the right direction, and if Mr. Tilley will but throw 
overboard, and abandon at once the troublesome and danger- 
ous “ Greenback Legal Tender” scheme, and, lidating 
the debt of the whole Dominion, create a substantial British- 
American sectrity, he shall not lack our cordial support and 
co-operation. If this course be promptly adopted money will 
not long be wanting in Canada to carry forward all ne- 
cessary public end private improvements of the country, no 
matter how widespread. Mr. Galt would have still had all 
the aid we could render him, had’he but adhered to his sound 
policy of 1858, 59 and ’60, but when we saw a disposition on 
his part to follow new and dangerous theories of finance, we 
did not hesitate to promptly condemn and persistently de- 
nounce them, believing that in so doing we were serving the 
deeply engrossed in the art of money-getting ; any more than | best interests of Canada; and now, while we are willing 
the minor States of Europe fear the comparatively idle, calcu- | and even desirous of rendering all the aid in our power to the 
lating, homogeneous, and ambitious neighbours that surround | new Finance minister, who we consider one of Canada’s most 
them ? Why is not Belgium, or Switzerland, overrun, and sum- | able and honest public servants, we at the same time candidly 
marily annexed to France; or Portugal by Spain? Or why is | warn him not to attempt the carrying out of the present ob- 
not Greece swallowedSwhole by Turkey? Simply because the | noxious system of currency and finance. Conservative capit- 
natural sympathies of mankind sustain and assist, and even | alists of even this American metropolis would quickly sub- 
defend, when necessary, these little brave and self-reliant na- | scribe to a “ Canadian loan,” placed on a sound specie basis 
tions. But without self-respect and self-reliance, what is either | even at moderate rate of interest, if the finances and gener: 
& man or a nation? We, with our own peculiar views of| banking business of the Dominion be but kept in a healthy 
things, rather believe it‘ nonsense” for British Americans to| condition ; but this is indispensible to a good public credit 
permit the northern half of this continent to remain in a de-| either at home or abroad. To the legislation of this first Do- 
pendent colonial position, or in a great part even under the| minion Parliament we confidently look for a correction of the 
sway of mercenary and selfish hunters and trappers, while the | late false steps in this respect, and shall b> greatly disappoint- 
southern half is being rapidly and thoroughly utilized and na-| ed if our expectations are not well founded. 
tionalized. England may possibly be willing,as the Globe| Mr. Tilley, coming to the work as he ‘does, with a practical 
thinks, or rather says, to “ spend her last pound and place her| knowledge of finance as conducted in his own immediate 
last man before any power on the face of the earth shall take | province, is well qualified for the position so promptly assign- 
this new Dominion from her” at the present time, but thatshe| ed him in the councils of the New Dominion, and we have 
will always remain so, should the existing form of relations| little doubt but he will pursue a course in keeping with his 
long continue,jwe very much doubt ; and, moreover, we would | past conservative and safe financial record. We shal), how- 
have these collective provinces and colonies take the hint sore- | ever, continue to regard this troublesome question as the 
peatedly thrown out by the mother country, before an emer-| leading one, in the affairs of our new northern nation to 
gency actually does arise, that they may’be spared the disa-| be, and shall, therefore, manifest a deep interest in its final 
greeable necessity of being finally abandoned without the| and satistactory solution. 
parting paternal blessing, which they might now obtain. 

It is natural, however, for journalistic agitators who look 
for support from the most anti-British and exposed portions 
of Britain’s widespread possessions in America, to write | ous parts of this widespread Republic, a great change is gra- 
as the editor of the Glove now writes. For while these argu- | dually, but surely, creeping over the political convictions of 
ments appear on their face to favour British connection and | the people from Maine, on the Atlantic, to California, on the 
British interests, and soothe the nerves of a few staunch Bri-| Pacific. Whether this change is permanent, or only tempo- 
tish-American readers, they in fact favour the schemes of the | rary, time alone will determine. We recall, however, that 
annexationist and traitor to the real interests of this budding | during the war a similar apparent revulsion took place in pub- 
nation. And this fact, we believe, will ere long be established | lic opinion, and Mr. Seymour was elected Governor of the 
beyond a doubt. At all events, we shall ourselves continue | State of New York; but the national policy remained un- 
on in the even tenor of our way, looking to that time which, | changed, and a Republican President and Cabinet continued 
we believe, is not far distant, when united and nationalized | at the head of sffaira from the beginning to the end of the con- 
British-America shall take its place among the kingdoms of| flict. We would not, however, insist on the similarity of the 
the earth, believing in the meantime that we as correctly read | situations, and, indeed, they do not bear any great resemb- 
the aspirations of the majority of British-American people,|lance. The questions involved in the war were more pres- 
as can our sectional, and rather narrow-minded, contem-| sing, if not more important, than any now beforejthe American 
porary of the western peninsula of the New Dominion. people, and the sentiment in favour of the preservation of the 
Union was practically unanimous throughout the Northern 
States. Reconstruction is undoubtedly a question of the 
last importance; but it is, so faras the Northern people 
are concerned, purely a political one. That it transcends in 
difficulty of solution any previously presented in the his- 
of the Republic, cannot be disputed. The war was at 
any time to be settled by hard knocks, or simply brute force, 
while Reconstruction calls for a higher and entirely 
different kind of wisdom from that which successfully 
fights battles in the field. The elections, however, teach us 
that a large number of voters are dissatisfied with the pre- 
sent administration of national affairs. Congress may, at the 
approaching session, take warning, and modify some of the 
more unpopular features of its policy, and still secure forthe 
dominant party the votes of its disaffected members in the 
elections of ’68. But should the popular branch of the goy- 
ernment, on the other hand, refuse to profit by the very broad 
hint it has just received, it ia possible that the conservatives of 
all parties, rallying around some popular and trusted name, 
may sweep their candidates into office by majorities such as 
gave the late President Lincoln a second and fatal lease of 
power. 

The causes of this latest change in the political convictions 
of this changeable American people, may be attributed to va- 
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European News, 

Events march apace in Italy. The Eternal City has not 
fallen, but Garibaldi is again in “ durance vile”—thanks to 
the meddlesome Nephew of his Uncle—and Italy is again shut 
out from its rightful capital. The postscript to our last week’s 
summary, announcing the arrival in Rome of French troops, 
caused us to entertain, at the time, serious doubts of the final 
success of the brave Garibaldi, and his “party of action,” in- 
asmuch as fighting disciplined French troops Is quite a differ- 
ent affair from encountering irresolute Roman Zouaves. Un- 
fortunately for Garibaldi and his cause, our forebodings have 
been verified. On the 4th inst., the insurgent forces were ‘de- 
feated with great slaughter, after a hard-fought battle, and 
their discomfiture is now wholly attributed to the arrival on 
the ground of a strong force of regularly disciplined French 
troops. The great Italian liberator is again under arrest, as 
are also his two sons, and young’Italy is called upon, by Napol- 
eon IIL, to actually expel its greatest patriot and chief idol. 

Meantime the French forces are said to have been with- 
drawn jto Civita Vecchia ; and will there await the decision 
of Italy in reference to the final disposition of the dangerous 
Roman question. Whether the Italian Government will now 
comply with the French view of the September treaty, re- 
mains to beseen, but certain it is that the other great European 
powers will not readily aasist Napoleon to enforce the condi- 
tions of this treaty against the wishes of the whole Italian 
people. 

Prussia evidently leans to the Italian side of the question, 
and should an open rupture occur between France and Italy, 
Prussia would, no doubt, openly side with the latter. Another 
week will probably throw much light upon the future of 
Rome, and meantime speculation on the subject is useless. 

The Journal de St. Petersbourg recently printed an official 
copy of a joint note addressed by Russia, France, Prussia and 
Italy to the Sultan of Turkey on the Eastern question. The 
note declares that the Great Powers will hold the Sultan 
amenable for rejecting their advice in reference to the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the Cretans, and also of the Chris- 
tians of the entire Ottoman Empire. 

From Copenhagen it is again reported that the United 
States bave finally purchased all the Danish West India 
Islands except St. Croix, and the price to be paid is now 
stated to be $14,000,000 in gold. 

We are informed from London that Parliament will re-as- 
semble on the 19th of the present month. 


The editor of the Toronto Globe would appear to have been 
reading up a few back numbers of the Alion—which occupa- 
tion it is not, of course, our part to object to—and has appa- 
rently become somewhat interested in some remarks made by 
us, three or four weeks ago, under the heading,“ The World 
Moves.” We must, in the first place, inform our. Provincial 
contemporary that when we said the world, we did not exactly 
mean the Globe. Nevertheless, since our somewhat ambitious, 
but politically peripatetic, confrere, has taken exception to our 
remarks and conclusions, it behocves us to say a word in re- 








The Late State Elections. 
If we may judge from the recent State elections in the vari- 





y- 

We shall, of course, pass over the half column, which the 
editor of the Globe occupies in a desperate effort to be facetious, 
if not actually funny, and proceed to the more serious portion 
of our contemporary’s article, and which portion, we beg to 
add, is the more creditable to the author. The Globe, then, 
in alluding to our remarks in reference to the eventual estab- 
lishment of “ a powerful and growing nation on the northern 
half of this continent at no distant day,” says:—‘ Of course, 
the matter has been talked of once and again in connection 
with the doings of a small, but somewhat noisy, section of 
British politiciane, who professedly wish to see Britain cast 
away all her Colonies, and confine her attention to her own 

stively narrow limite, We have had the arguments for 
such 6 courséurged with a good deal of vigour, and, occasion- 
ally, with a very scant allowance of courtesy. We have been 
fold that we in Canada are in danger of being embroiled in a 
the United States on matters purely Imperial, with 
Canadians, we are in no wise connected ; and that 
‘We independent we should be saved from all such risks, 
dhe delivered from the fear of our country becoming the 
battle-ficld of such wars—the Virginia in the Titanic struggle 
between the two great Anglo-Saxon peoples, We could make 


Opening of the First Dominion Parliament. 

We present elsewhere the admirable little speech made by 
his Excellency, Lord Monck, on the opening of the first Par- 
Tiament of the New Dominion of Canada. It is brief, but sen- 
sible and reassuring. The “ deep feelings of gratification,” ex- 
pressed by the Governor-general, are undoubtedly shared by 
every true British American. His Excellency’s congratula- 
tions, too, on the successful “ foundation of a New Nationality, 
that will ere long extend its bounds from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific,” are well-timed, and will be generally approved and 
appreciated—some of our would-be extra-loyal Canadian 
contemporaries to the contrary notwithstanding. Lord Monck 
is too acute a politician, and too able a statesman, not to have 
fully comprehended the general tendency of thought and 
aspiration now being developed throughout British North 
America. Neither does his Excellency fail to remind the re- 
presentatives of the Canadian people, that “while her Majesty’s 
Ministers considered and pressed the principle of Union, as a 
subject of great Imperial interest, they allowed to the provin- 
cial representatives of a tree and self-governing pec- 
ple every freedom in arranging the mode in which 
that principle should be applied.” And now that the 
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rious causes, some transient and others materially affecting 
the best interests of the entire nation, North as well as South. 
The failure of the dominant party in their measures looking 
to “reconstruction,” so called, has much to do with this wide- 

defection in the party ranks, while local mismanage- 
ment has in certain States and sections been the chief cause 
of dissatisfaction. It cannot be denied, for instance, that in 
New York State, the obnoxious excise laws—which preclude 
the large class of German voters and their families from the 
enjoyment of their accustomed lager-bier and bread and 
cheese on Sunday—has had much to do with the large Demo- 
cratic majorities of the larger cities. In other States the pre- 
gent high tariff and taxation are already creating an uneasiness 
which must ere long burst forth with increased strength, 
while the “ Currency question,” and financial mismanagement 
generally, is looked upon with not a little distrust throughout 
the entire country. But itis yet impossible to predict with 
any degree of certainty the probable turn events will take 
during the coming year. Congress has yet to meet, and leading 
politicians yet to speak to the public through departmental 
reports, as well as through Congressional harangues, and 
changes are rapid, in this country, as its past history abun- 
dantly testifies. 


———.————— 


CURRENT TOPICS. 


At last we are promised a cessation of the pillaging and mur- 
dering of which that extensive region known as “the Plains,” 
has been the theatre for the past twelvemonth, rendering emi- 
grant and border life in that distant section, anything but safe, 
or desirable, The U. 8. Indian Commissioners announce the 
conclusion of a definite treaty of peace with all the southern 
tribes, including the Kiowas, Comanches, Apaches, Arapahoes 
and Cheyennes, numbering in all, from five to six thousand. The 
first two tribes are to confederate and remove to an agricultural 
reservation comprising about 6,000 equare miles, three and a half 
million acres of land, between the north fork of the Red River 
and the Red River, embracing the southwestern corner of the 
present Indian territory, and a fraction of Texas. The Apaches 
having also agreed to confederate with the Kiowas and Com- 
anches, are to be located on an adjoining reservation. These 
three tribes are to receive, in lieu of the annuities previously 
paid them, one suit of clothes annually for each Indian, besides 
which $30,000 yearly is to be expended for such other articles 
as they may need. The three tribes agree to do what they can 
to induce the Texas Comanches and the Arizona and other 
tribes to join them, in which event the reservation will be’ pro- 
portionably enlarged. They also promise not to molest the 
rai!roads, “to keep lasting peace, to attack no more trains, and 
to cease killing men.” With the Cheyennes and Arapahoes a 
separate treaty has been concluded. The reservation set apart 
for them congiats of eight or nine thousand square miles, bounded 
east by the Arkansas River, south and west by the Cimaron, and 
north by Kansas. These two latter tribes refused to yield the right 


of hunting north of the Arkansas and south of the Platté, but 
covenanted “to keep away ten miles from all roads and forts ; 


to withdraw all opposition to white settlements, railways and 
wagon routes, and to keep the peace with the whites.” Although 


these agreements read well, we must confess to a lack of cox-fi- 
dence in Indian treaties, and this not only on account of our pre- 
vious experience of Indian faithlessness, but also from our know- 
ledge of the crooked waysof the white agents who, unfortunately 
for the country, have lately had Indian affairs in their keeping. 
These gentry, by their eagerness to coin wealth out of the Red 
hronic feeling of distrust 
on the part of the latter, until they have come to regard Punic 


Man’s necessities, have engend 


A 
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faith as the only kind known to white men. 





Our contemporary, the Daily Times, thus attempts the cor- 
rection of its Printing-House-Square namesake: “The Lon- 


don Times, in discussing the state of American finances, says 


that ‘while the Butlers of the country are permitted to unsettle 
the national credit at their will, the relief prayed for by the 
In this eountry, however, 
‘the Butlers’ only require a popular warning as to the feeling 
in regard to their course, to induce them very suddenly to 
When demagogues and selfish politicians 
find they are on the wrong tack for their own interests, they do 
not hesitate long about what they shalldo. This is the safety (!) 
that a democratic country has against their schemes; and as 
long as popular sentiment can be kept somewhere near right, 
there is but little to fear from such men. On the question which 
the London Zimes discusses, the American people are sound- 
They are opposed to repudiation, or anything resembling it,” 
Perhaps the American people are “sound” on this question ; 
_ indeed we hope they are. But it is evident from what the same 
journal contains on the same day, that at least one “ dema- 
The editor a little further on 
says: “A paper which ought to know asserts that Ben Butler 
ts likely to make a bold start for the Democratic nomination, 
upon the platform of paying the national debt in greenbacks.” 
We fear our neighbour will have to try again before he con- 
vinces the outside world of the entire safety and soundness ot 
the financial system of the country, or of the wnsoundness of the 


people is not likely to be enjoyed.’ 


change their tactice. 


gogue”’ ins still hanged 





conclusions of its namesake across the water. 





The most recently published volume of Judicial Statistics in 
England, gives some interesting figures and facts, The returns 
for 1866 show that 27,190 persons were apprehended for indicta- 
ble offences in that year, besides those who came under the sum- 
mary jurisdiction of the magistrates, and that of these 19,188 


persons were charged with non-indictable offences last 
year, and the number of indictable offences committed in 
1866 almost doubled the number of apprehensions, and far more 
than doubled the number of prisoners sent for trial. Whatever 
be the explanation of these formidab‘e statistics, it cannot be 
said that the police force is unreasonably small. There are 
maintained in all 23,728 constables for England and Wales, at a 
cost of £1,827,105, of which £441,947 is defrayed from the public 
revenue, There is, therefore, one policeman for every 893 of 
the estimated population, and, as special constables are always 
sworn in on acrious emergencies, this body of 23,728 officers re- 
present what may be called a peaceestablishment. Nearly 7000 
are employed in the metropolis alone, exclusive of the 700 for 
the City ; so that London, containing little more than a seventh 
of the total population of England and Wales, requires for its 
protection one-third of the whole police force. This is the more 
remarkable as, from another part of the same Report, we learn 
that London harbours little more than its fair proportion of the 
“ criminal classes.” These “ classes” throughout tlie kingdom are 
estimated at 113,566 ; that portion within London and a circuit 
of fifteen miles around it, at 14,491. The calculated proportion 
of these classes to population, is, in fact, smaller in London than 
in “ pleasure towns,” such as Brighton and Leamington, “ com- 
mercial ports,” such as Liverpool and Bristol, and all the 
great manufacturing centres, with the remarkable ex- 
ception of the “seats of the cotton and linen manufacture,” 
where professional crime seems to be far rarer than in the agri- 
cultural ti The detected crimes t, roughly speak- 
ing, to half a million yearly, and it is painful to find that at 








having borne a previous good character. 





The great T silor’s strike in London, which interrupted, or, we 
might almost say, destroyed, the trade in certain districts of the 
metropoli:, was finally brought to an end early in October. It 
ended, as the report affirms, in the defeat of the men, and that, 
no doubt, is, in substance, an accurate description of the event. 
The men struck for a new “ time-log,”’ and this log they have 
been unable to attain. 
been pelled {to fr 

remnant of the mal-contents resumed work on the masters’ terms, 
But although the result is so far a victory for the employers, it 
has been dearly bought. 
season, and a considerable proportion of their best hands. 





movals have deprived the market of much valuable labour. 


vance on terms very recently settled to their own satisfaction 
and by an underband me:hod of procedure. 


schemed for this end under cover of a new time-table. 
movement. 


We should probably, however, be correct in as 


before the consequences were fully seen. 


sAusic. 





count of the frequent rehearsals necessary for the perfect pro 


the case. Mr. Jerome Hopkins inaugurated the fourth season o 


Mr. Hopkins was assisted by Mile. de Bruno, soprano; Fred 


satisfaction of a large audience. 


Brama. 





aware, is one of the classics of the German stage, and one tha’ 


ginius. 


young girl, Hmilia Galetti. The latter, however, has alaw/allove 
in Count Appiani, for whose addresses she expresses a decided pre 





were committed for trial before a jury, No less than 481,770 


least 200,000 of the persons charged with them are described as 


After a seven months’ struggle they have 
the ‘pursuit of their object, and a 


They‘ have lost the profits of an entire 
Al- 
though the men have not obtained the new log, many of them 
have refused to work under the old one, and emigrations and re- 
As 
tothe origin ‘of the contest, for the workmen it might be said 
that the price paid by the public for clothing was quite sufficient 
to provide them with liberal remuneration, while their willing- 
ness to refer,the whole dispute to arbitration was calculated to 
produce a good impression on disinterested observers, But it 
was clear, on the other hand, that they were demanding an ad- 


They had hardly 
the conscience to ask directly for an increase of wages, but they 
This, by 
extending the time allowed for making the several garments, 
would practically have produced a higher scale of pay; and it 
seems, indeed, that the masters who were willing to entertain the 
proposal so long as its object was uorevealed, assumed their ul- 
timate position of defiance on discovering the true purpose of the 


suming that this, more’than any other Strike of recent times, has 
been the result of temper ard obstinacy. Any one of the men 
would probably admit that the object sought was never worth 
the sacrifices incurred, but while one party gave provocation, the 
other was over-bearing, and mutual challenges were exchanged 


There has been an interregnum in opera the past week, on ac- 


duction otf Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo e Giulietta,”’ which will be given 
at an early date. We have alreadymoticed the opera-at length in 
this column, and amateurs are on the qui vive to determine 
whether the opinions of their brethren in Paris and London are 
based on sound musical principles, and warranted by the facts of 


his concerts in aid of the praiseworthy enterprise with which be 
has become identified—the Orpheon Free Choral Schools—by a 
very pleasing entertainment at Steinway Hall on Monday evening. 


Gough, barytone; and F. Bergner, violincelist. The programme 
consisted of standard selections which were interpreted to the 


Mile. Janauschek is gaining golden opinions by her persona- 
tion of the heroines of German tragedy at the Academy of Music. 
One of her recent essays is the character of Emilia Galotti, in Les- 
sing’s tragedy of that name. This, as the reader is probably 


requires great dramatic ability for its proper representation. The 
story is, with trivial variations, the old one of Virginia and Vir- 
Gonzaga, Prince of Guastalia, is Lessing’s counterpart of 
Appius Claudius, and Martinelli, his minister, is his procurer. 
When the action of the piece begins the Prince has discarded 
his old mistress, the Countess Orsina, preparatory, according to his 
own neat scheme, of taking up with a new one in the person of a 


ference. Nothing daunted, the Prince reckons on the loyalty of 
his victim’s father to aid him in his nefarious designs, and at- 
tempts to get rid of his rival by offering to send him on a distant 


mission, Martinelli is the besrer of the offer, and is met by a 
prompt refusal. This angers the go-between and a quarrel en- 
sues, in which Martinellé is worsted, and is informed by the Count 
of his intention of being instantly married, The minister then 
plots to ambuscade the Cuunt’s wedding party near the Prince’s 
country seat, capture Zmilia and have her conveyed thither. The 
plan is successful, and the Prince pretends to be detaining the 
young lady as a witness of the death of Appiani,,while, in fact, he 
is making desperate love to her. But his lover's tighs have 
been overheard by the spies of his former mistress, the 
Countess Orsina, [also personated by Mile, Janauschek] 
who, informed of his perfidy, repairs to the country seat where 
she is s‘ill more enraged by the taunts of her lat®*lover and 
Martinelli, In this state of mind she meets the father, Galotti, 
puts him in possession of the facts, and gives him a dagger 
which she presumes will be used against the Prince, whom he 
seeks for that purpose, but first meeting his daugh - 
peals to bim to save her as Virginia was ved. ons soehn iis 
hesitate, snatches the dagger to be at least Lucrece, if he will not 
be Virginius. But he stays her hand, whea she reproaches him 
for his want of heroic daring, telling him that ‘‘such fathers” 
[as Virginius] “live no more.” “ They do, they do, my daughter,” 
he replies, seized with a sudden frenzy, and strikes her dead. 
From this brief synopsis it will be seen that ‘‘ Emilia” is novel 
neither in- conception nor in treatment. It gives, however, 
scope for the display of the highest tragic talent. As the heroine, 
and as the discarded mistress, Mile. Janauschek made a very fa- 
vourable impression. The short scene in which the latter ap- 
pears, is, perhaps, best adapted for the display of her genius. 
And still her Zmilia is a very winning personation, darkly shaded 
by all the horror which a pure soul would naturally feel at the 
unholy advances of her pursuer. The change from the tender 
nd guileless Hmilia to the bold and haughty Countess, was 
a master-pieee of acting. In the last act we see Hmilia 
again, but this time nerved to the commission of a deed of 
heroic greatness. Her purity, still unspotted, rises to the 
height of the terrible emergency, and makes her er to 
avail herself of the only avenue of escape from pollution 
bloody though it is. It was here the genius of the artiste 
flamed forth with extraordinary brightness. The opportu- 
nity was an Tinusual one, and ably was it improved. in this 
cri is of the play, from the moment she breaks from her confiae- 
ment at the sound of her father’s voice, until she falls a lifeless 
mass at Lis feet, her acting is as near realization as it is possible 
to conceive acting can be. In this tragedy, Mile. Janauschek 
was Well supported. Miss Singer acted with rare tact the part 
of Claudia, the mother of Emilia, and Herr Crelinger was sufti- 
ciently diabolical as the black-hesrted Martinelli. Mr. Kessler 
was the unloveable Prince, and Mr. Scherenberg the heroic Ap- 
piani. On Thursday Mlie. Janauschek appeared for the first time 
in the “Gladiator of Ravenna,” n-tice of which must be deferred 
To-day this excellent artiste appears as Deborah at a matinée, We 
are glad to note that the audiences increage in size at the German 
perlormances, aud trust that the appreciation of this style of 
acting will speedily become still more general. 
On Saturday evening, at the Theatre Frangais, ‘‘ Camille” was 
given for the first time, with Mile, Deborah in the title part. M. 
La Roche acted Armand. Mlle. Deborah was seen to best advan- 
tage in the last scene, which was intensely affecting. In the pre- 
vious scenes she was not altogether satisfactory, appearing not to 
sufliciently idealize her part. Mlle. Reiliez played Olympe in the 
same inimitable manner in which she presented Cleopatre on the 
Tuesday previous, The fascinat ng #renchwoman was given to 
the life, and the careless levity and polished heartlessness of the 
demi-monde were present before us. M, La Koche’s Armand was 
given with the spirit and refinement of the true artist. He was, 
as ever, thoughtiul and conscientious. M. Hamilton was sprightly 
and human as Gaston, and M. Juignet eminently truthfal as the 
Comte de Giray. ‘ Les Amours de Cleopatre”’ was repeated to a 
larger audience on Tuesday, and this evening “ Les Ldées de 
Madame Aubray’’—the latest product of M. Dumas fils’ fertile 
brain—will be given. The announcement will undoubtedly crowa 
the house. ‘The “ Black Crook” may now be witnessed illustiat- 
ed by all the picturesque uniforms of the various corps of the 
French army in miniature. M.Antoinc Van Hamme and Mile, 
Louise Sillon, a blonde danseuse of extraordinary agility, 
may also be seen, together with La Petite Ravel—a child who 
floats about the stage with rare gracefulness, to the great 
delight of bcholders. The most of ihe dancing is now concen- 
trated within the ljimits of the third act, which thus becomes an 
entertainment of no mean proportions in itself. ‘The other at- 
tractions of this extraordinary spectacle remain as magnetic as 
ever. At Barnum’s, Dr. Westland Marston’s somewhat high-flown 
drama, “ The Earl’s Daughter,” has been given during the week. 
- | Stage-m.nager Levick, although conscientious, is not altogether at 
home in the part of the low-born hero. Mrs. Pryor was, as usual, 
careful, and at times effective,as Lady Mabel. We are glad to 
notice that the management announce the “ inauguration of a brief 
season of legitimate drama.” but why “briei?’’ Is it thus ac- 
knowledged that the patrons of the Musenm will only accept the 
“jegitimate”’ in homeopathic installments? Mr. Barnum, 
through his lecture-room, wields a powerful influence for good, 
or evil. We trust to see it hereafter exercised in the advancement 
ofart! “She Stoops to Conquer,” “ The Soldier’s Daughter,” 
and “Green Bushes” are underlined for immediate production, 
Av Wallack’s a ‘“‘ New Way to Pay Old Debts” and the “ Honey- 
moon’’ have been revived since our last notice. Mr. Stoddart 
made his debut in the former piece as Marall, Miss Fanny B. 
Price—who has been playing Fanchon during the week—con- 
cluded her engagement on Friday, and on Monday a dramatiza- 
tion of the Rev. Ward Beecher’s * Norwood” will be presented by 
the fair lessees at the New York Theatre. The Sisters have not ap- 
peared here since July. Mr. Arthur Sketchley and Mrs. Brown, 
appear for the last time at a matinee to-day at Vodworth Hall. Asa 
unique entertainment, the seeker after novelty should not fail to 
avau himself of this opportunity. At the Olympic the public are 
| busily engaged in endorsing the favourable opinions of the press 
anent the pew spectacle, woich works more smoothly and in- 
creases in attractiveness with each sepresentation. At the Broad- 
way the Florences have made a “ palpable hit” in their Irish 
drama of ‘* Inshavogue.” In “ Thrice Married” Mrs. Florence bas 
sneezed the town iuto a paroxysm of delight io a song which she 
sings in imitation of the Parisian Phérése, of Alcazar memory. At 
Banvard’s the dancing passes off with greater éclat each succeed- 
ing evening. A new transformation sc: ne will shortly be produced. 
A large audience gathered at Irving Hall on Thursday evening, 
drawn by the unfortanate notoriety which attaches to the name 
of Yelverton, to hear its lady possessor now in this country, re- 
cite a number of poetical and dramatic selections. As a reader 
she cannot be assigned a very high position. Although her voice 
is naturally sweet and sympathetic, her manner of using ii is 
erude and tyro-ish in the extreme. Thus ‘‘ ksley Hall,” the 
sentiment of which the fair débutante evidently felt, was given 
with a false intonation and accent at times bared f pa.ntul to 
admirers of that wofderful poem, With “Sheridan’s Ride,” Mrs. 
¢| Yelverton was naturally more fortunate. Tennyson’s “M y 
Queen’’ was very poorly, and Longfellow’s ‘‘ Excelsior,” very 
well interpreted. As Mrs. Yelverton does not “draw” solely, or 
chiefly, on her merits as a reader, her “ Evenings” will,no dou:t, 
be popularly and pecuniarily success{ul, 
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Pacts and Hauncies. 


The Cuba Cable announces that the tow of St. Thomas 
+|has been nearly destroyed, and five hundred lives lost by a 
tornado. ‘The date of the calamity is not given. Alarm- 
ing rumors are in circulation in Antwerp as to the critical 
state of the dykes in Holland. It is asserted that the weirage 
of the eastern branch of the Scheldt, in altering the course of 
the river, has acted in a disastrous manner om the dykes,—— 
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to be very large this winter. It was a celebrated ex- 
pression attributed to Louis XIV., “Il n’y a plus de Pyré- 
nées,” and, strange to say, the Politica of Madrid, not writing 
perbole, states that recent measurements show that within 
the last twenty years those mountains have lost thirty metres 
in altitude. The Court Journal is very much pleased 
to be able to state that her al Highness the Princess of 
Wales, who has arrived in England, is not only improved in 
health, but so much improved as to be able to dispense on 
her journey with the attendance of Mr. Paget, who, it was 
feared, would have been obliged to meet and accompany her 
Royal Highness. Horse meat is decidedly becoming 
the fashion in Paris. Two new horse butcheries have been 
opened in that city—one in the Rue Navarin and another in 
the Rue de Commerce. There are now eighteen shops en- 
tirely devoted to the sale of this new aliment.—- bere 
is really, at last, some prospect of there being s railway from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem. Blasting powder and some implements 
for roadmaking arrived at the former place from Constanti- 
nople in the middle of September, and it is said that the work 
is to be set about at once. At the monthly meeting of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, Archdeacon 
Sinclair in the chair, after some discussion, it was agreed 
“ That in the society’s almanack for 1868, no mention be made 
of the diocese of Natal.” An old soldier, a valet of Lord 
Charles Kerr, who has juet left bis Lordship’s service, has 
come into a splendid tortune—above a million of money. 
At a tavern in the City of London, recently, the fol- 
lowing notice was exhibited :—“ Discussion this evening— 
* Ritualism, to be followed by songs and recitations !’” 
The British volunteer force now musters nearly 180,000 men 
of all arms and ranks. Lieutenant Hozjgr, who distin- 
uished himeelf in no small degree by bis graphic pictures of 
the Continental war last year, bas sailed with the troops for 
Abyssinia. Dr. Russell is en route for Bombay, where he 
will join the forces. that leave India. A 
Joint Undertaking.—“The London Clerks’ Dining Olub 
(Limited).” It is estimated that the business now done by 
the California and China steamers, and the vessels which double 
the Cape of Good Hope, amounts to $55,200,000 a year. Of 
this it is not unreasonable to egeee that the Union Pacific 
Railway would receive $30,000,000. M. Guyon has pre- 
sented a paper before the English Academy of Sciences, on the 
effects of the sun on marching troops. e states that in one 
division of the French army in Italy, in 1859, 2000 men fell in 
the ranks and 26 died. In the year 1864, 700,000,000 oys- 
ters were devoured in London slone. In 1867-8, London 
and all England are promised hardly 300,000,000 bivalves. 
Oysters are now 2d. or 3d. apiece and not easily to be bad on 
those terms. Two-fifths of the buildings and a third of 
the land in Rome belong to the Church. Since 1847 the lay 
ulation has increased from 176,000 to 215,000, and the cler- 
Tea population has doubled. There has been no progress in 
the industry of the country in the last forty years.———_—_— 
There is one divorce to every nineteen marriages in Vermont, 
Beer-drinkers in India complain that the quality of the 
pale ale sent out to them is inferior to that epee a few 
years ago, and the importers are crying out loudly about the 
ravages of a beetle w h eats holes in the casks and sets 
them leaking. Mr. David A. Wells, _~ Co 
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mmission- 
er of the Revenue, is engaged in the compilation of his report, 
which will be presented to Congress in January. Mr. 
Dickens has taken the advice of the Zimes, and has cut off ali 
the smaller story tellers, and, in consort with Wilkie Collins, 
will write the whole of the Christmas number of Al the Year 
Round, The London Review says , “ Soon we shall have 
all London represented in periodical literature. We bave the 
Cornhill a SS ee Whitehall 
Chronicle. n we have the new St. Paul's, by Anthony 
Trollope, Temple Bar and Belgravia, the Shoreditch Observer, 
the City Press,the Broadway 
6 There wasa talk of the Ludgate 
will shortly start under the name ot Hanover Square.——The 
marriage of the mighty evoker of spirits, Mr. Home, and Mad- 
ame Mees, the champagne widow, is announced.———Ip 
Charles II.’s time the product of the land tax was £500,000 
against £400 000 Customs, £294,950 Excise, and £386,760 mis 
cellaneous; in 1831 it was only £2,037,627 against Custo 








£15,577,687, Excise £14 896,521, and miscellaneous £11,224 533. 
In other words, the land tax, which yielded in 1660 a third of 
the revenue of the country, yielded in 1831, in spite of the vast 
increase of the value of land, only a twentieth part of that reven- 
ue. Mr. T. W. Robertson, says an English paper, receiv- 
ed a few days ago from Baltimore, the payment of fees to a 
considerable amount for the performance of th 
Caste. Buch a spontaneous acknowledgment of an author's 
claims, which could not be enforced in the present 
state of international copyright, deserves to be recorded. 
The article “A Leap in the Dark” in the first number of Mr. 
Trollope’s new ine, St. Pauls, is attributed to the 
Right Hon, G. J. Goschen, M. P. 
Prstomime at Covent Garden 
Valentine apd Orson,” and at Drury Lane 
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! The blic of San Domi: has begun 
negro republic o! D, to 
issue postage stamps.——-——An amusing Hittle dialogue has 


;| lately been published, entitled “Le Petit Catéchisme Chau- 


viniste.” Among the questions and answers are the following: 


post | —What is France ?—The first nation in the world. And the 


Germans ?—Eaters of Sauerkraut. Very well; and the Eng- 
sts. Excellent ; and the Spaniards? 

the Italians ? ~Traitors and ingrats.” What are 
ricans ?. The number of soldiers on guard at 
Buckingham Palace has been increased. —aA pre- 
cious artistic relic—no less than the piano of Beethoven 
—is about to be put up for sale by its present proprietor, an in- 
habitant of Klausenburg, in Transylvania. This instrument, 
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doc- | which was made about seventy years ago, is in a very fair 


state of poste. On one of the panels is painted the 
portrait of the great musician at the age of twenty. It is sup- 
posed that it was a gilt of the maker, 8. A. Voggel, of Pesth, 
to the celebrated author of Fidelio. A new conversation- 
al and literary club has just been started in London, entitled 
the “Casual.” It now numbers about one hundred members, 
including clergymen, schoolmasters, barristers, editors, photo- 
raphers, Alpine travellers, and miscellaneous Jittérateurs —— 
The celebrated tenor singer, Wachtel, has received a splendid 
present from the King of Prussia, in consideration of the ac- 
tive part le took in the concerts given at the Court during the 
past winter. The present consists of a splendid table, inlaid 
with silver, of remarkable workmanship and ot great value. 
it is stated that at Vienna a newzpaper in the French 
language is to be founded, destined to represent French 
interests on Anstrian soil. The members of the fami‘y of 
Bismarck have met in Berlin at a family council, and have 
presented the Prussian Prime -Minister with an aibum, con- 
taining the photographs of the whole family, and a silver cup 
of considerable value, A r bonpet is mentioned as 
the latest novelty in millinerdom at Francisco. This 
head.ornament costs but one dollar, and the great advantage 
it has, issaid to be that it will keep iis fair wearers from catch- 
ing cold, as they will probably stay at home during bad weath- 
er. The North lam. Courant has discovered a new 
argument in favour of the abolition of capital punishment. It 
ints out that in the Budget of the Dutch Minister of Justice 
for the ensuing year, there is an item of 7,046 florins for pay 
and ion to executioners. The death is announced of 
Mr. Henry Perigal, of the Admiralty, in his hundreth year. 




















He belonged to a celebrated family of watchmakers in Bond | Engin 


street, the firm, however, no longer existing. M. Gou- 
nod’s “ Romeo and Juliet ” has been put into rehearsal at Nu- 
remberg. The name of a new German tenor, Herr Nach- 
dur, is beginning to be spoken of fayourably.— —An enterpris- 
ing tradesman in London has attracted considerable notice to 
an assortment of revolvers exhibited in his window, owing to 
his having a printed card directing att to the weap 

in these terms : “ Suitable for the Fenian season.” It isa 
somewhat singular fact that the autumnal session of Parlia- 
ment occurs every ten years. There was an autumn session 
in 1887, 1847, 1857—again there will be one in 1867. A 
touching incident is related of the Empress Charlotte. It 

















7“ that she has painted a charming landscape of the park pes 
ot Te 


ryueren, and placed in the foreground her ill fated hus- 
band, surrounded by several of the principal sonages of 
the Mexican Court. It may not be generally known that 
the house in which Sir isaac Newton lived in London is now 
a restaurant, known in Leicester-square and its neighbour- 
hood as “ Bertolini’s.” A favourite dish here is “ apple pud- 
ding with gravitation sauce.’’ 








Sbituary. 


Bisnop SrracHan.—The Bishop of Toronto died at 3 P.M. 
on the Ist inst., passing away quietly, as though merely sinking 
into a peaceful sleep. Bishop Strachan lived to the great age of 
90 years—having been boro in Aberdeen on the 12th April, 
1778, He received his education at the Grammar School of that 
city, At the age of fifteen he matriculated at King’s College, 
and afterwards received thege the degree of A.M. He then re- 
moved to St. Andvew’e, where he was the fellow student of the 
celebrated Dr. Chalmers. At the age of nineteen, having a 
mother and two sisters dependent on him, he applied for and ob- 
tained, Fy. competition, the parochial school of Kettle. 
His removal to Canada was in the cause of education. Gover- 
nor Bimcoe had determined upon establishing Grammar schoola 
in every district in the Province, with a University at their head 
at the seat of Government. In order to carry out this project, 
the Government gave authority to the Hon. Richard Cartwright 
and the Hon. Robert Hamilton to procure a gentleman from 
Scotland to take charge of the University, The offer was first 
made to Dr. Chalmers, who declined the appointment, but re- 
commended Mr. Strachan, who accepted, and sailed from 
Greenock towards the end of August, 1799. Unfortunately, 
however, Governor Simcoe had, some time before, left for Eng- 
land, and his successor not being disposed to carry out the ar- 
rangement a terrible disappointment awaited the young scholar. 


ms,| Mr, Cartwright, under the circumstances, recommended him to 


open a private grammar school at ee. placing his four 
boys under his tuition. Here he formed the acquaintance of the 
Reverend Dr. Stuart, the Rector of the parish and the Bishop’s 
Commissary for Upper Canada, under whom he continued his 
theological studies; and on the 2nd of May, 1803, he was or- 
dained deacon by the Right Rev. Dr. Mountain, the first Pro- 
testant Bishop of Quebec ; and on the 3rd of June, 1 he was 
admitted by the same prelate into the Holy Order of ts, and 
was appointed to the mission of Cornwall. Immediately upon 
his removal, he commenced the Grammar school at that place. 
which bas so deservedly celebrated a record in the educational 
history of the country. Mr. Strachan was not forgotten by his 

Colleges. In 1807, the University of St. Andrew’s conferred 
on him the degree of LLD., and, in 


d,in the same year, he received | Nj 
ack the] the degree of D.D, from the University of Aberdeen, Ia 1812, 


gf 


ment of Executive Councillor took his seat in Legisla- 
of the Province of Upper Canada. He was an ac- 

tive member of the Executive, his great intellect, and clear and 
v ties giving him a very large influence. In 1825 he 
promoted to the Archdeaconry of York, and in 1839 waa 

of the diocese of Toronto, being the first Pro- 

testant in Canada. Meanwhile, 1836, he had 
resigned his seat in the Executive and in 1840 withdrew 
altogether trom active political life by resigning his asa 


has de- 
voted himself, unremittingly to the interests of the Church. In 
private life, and in ordinary social intercourse, it is notorious 
that the Bishop was exceedingly pleasant and likeable. 
hospitality was great though unostentatious, and while in his 
personal habits he is to be described as abstemious, he enter- 
tained his friends well, and did not force them to conform to his 
own regimen. Many a struggling one has had reason to be 
thankful for his timely and considerate help, and many now in 
tions of honour and comparative wealth, in the new Domin™ 

0, Owe their first start in life to his wise and efficient patronage. 


Earu or Rosst.—By a cable despatch we are informed of 
the death of this distinguished British astronomer. He was born 
in York on the 17th of June, 1800, was educated at Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and graduated in 1822. Under the title of 
Lord Oxmantown he represented the county of Kings, in Ire- 
land, from 1821 to 1834. In 1841, by the death of his father, he 
became the third Earl of Rosse, and four years afterwards was 
elected one of the representative peers of Ireland. - In politicshe 
ws a liberal, As a member of the House of Parliament, how- 
ever, he never distinguished himself, all of his reputation being 
attained by his great knowledge of as‘ronomy. In 1826 he 
caused to be erected upon the grounds of his residence, Birr 
Castle, an observatory for which instruments were made under 
bis personal supervision. Among these was the now celebrated 
telescope, which d several years to erect. but which was 
final'y completed at a cost of over $60,000. This instrument 
weighs over three tons, bas an aperture of six feet, and a focus of 
fifty-three, and is the most powerful reflector io the world. By 
means of this great instrument the Earl was enabled to question 
many scientific theories heretofore entertained, Herschel’s theory 
of condensation, and Laplace’s theory of cosmogony being 
among them. In 1848 Lord Rosse was appointed president of 
the British Association, and presided over the Royal Society 
from 1849 to 1855. The deceased astronomer was Earl of Rosse 
and Baron Oxmantown, in the peerage of Ireland, and a baronet 
in the same part of the United Kingdom. His family, however, 
was of Englisb origin, and removed to the Emerald Isle during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, holding high office under the 
Crown, and being elevated to the peerage in 1860. Lord Rosse 
married Mary, elder daughter of John Wildmer Field, of Hea- 
ton Hall, county Cork, in 1836, and had several children. The 
eldest, however, Lord Oxmantown, who was born ia 1840, suc- 
ceeds him to the title and estates. 
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At 46 Queen’s-gate-terrace, William Reginald Herketh, late 
Captain 46th Regiment.—At 188 Camberwell-grove, Mr. William 
Levey, formerly of the Royal Navy.—At Southampton, Colonel 
Jobn Lucas Wilton, C.B , Knight of the Legion of Honour, late 
65th Queen’s Own.—At Ramsgate, Thomas Hilliard Williams, 
R.N.—At Broadstairs, Capt. George Swaby, late of the Military 
Train, and formerly of the 18th [Royal Irish] Regt—At Durham, 
Capt. Prince, R.N.—At Jersey, Major-General Budgen, late Royal 

ee18. 





Arup. 


Lieutenant Hare, 22nd Regiment, has been appointed Aide- 
de-Camp to Lieutenant-General Sir Charles Ash Windham, 
K.C.B. Captain Hudson, Grenadier Guards, first Aide-de- 
Camp, has left England to join the gallant regiment in Canada, 
——The Fenian movement will have one good effect, namely, ia 
dispersing Aldershott Camp, and sending regiments into towns 
for the winter, whivh should be the rule every year, Fenians or 
no Feniane.—Recruiting for the Royal Artillery for some time 

t has been very successful: 1,800 recruits have joined the 
depét at Warley during the year, and last week 150 fine stout- 
built lads went into the garrison.——We have to announce the 
death of Sir Richard Charles Kirby, Kt.,C.B. For many years 
he was connected with the War Office, having entered that de- 
partment in 1804, and continued to rerve till the close of the 

eat 1855, being then Chief Examiner of Army Accounts. to 
which high position in his department he was appointed in 1849. 
He bad frequently been appointed on special commissions, &c., 
with relation to the pay and the allowances of the Army, the re- 
organisation of public departments, and the improvement of 
Army: accounts, In recognition of his official services he was 
made a companion (Civil Division) of the Order of the Bath in 
1858; and on his fiual retirement from the service, in 1861, re- 
ceived the honour of Knighthood.—Lord Ernest Vane Tem- 
pest is to be Captain in the 2cd Durham Artillery Volunteer 
Corpe.——The British War Office is shamefully laggard in re- 
warding men for brave deeds. Kotah was captured with a 
large amount of booty during the Indian Mutiny, in 1858—nine 
years ago. The London Gazette announces that the distribution 
of the prize money will commence this month! Of course in- 
terest and compound interest will be paid; if not, nine years 
must have yielded a very pretty share of the money to the Go- 
vernment, that bas no right to a sixpence—that is, not honestly. 
—The Select Committee of the House of Commons on the 
Employment of Indian troops in Colonial Garrisons have com- 
pleted their report as far ae their inquiries have gone in England, 
bat they have recommended that the committee be re-appointed 
at the commencement of the Session, for the purpose of taking 
further evidence expected from India——A rifle corps in the 
Vale of Clwyd, it is said, were recently exercising in a field when 
a cow charged them, and they all ran off—that is, save one man, 
who, obedient to rule, dropped on one knee, and “ prepared to 
—— ¢ cavalry.” At he first prick of the bayonet the cavalry 
retreated. 








Navy. 


The first of the guns for the Hercules, 400 pounders on the 
Fraser plan, bas been fired for range and accuracy at Shoebury- 
ness, and appears likely to prove a strong gun, and a good 
shooter. The elevation was only one degree, and the charges 
were sixty or sixty-four pounds of the large grain or the new 
pellet powder. Tne average range of seven shots was 885 yarda, 
and the deflection, —-= there was a strong wind, was in no 
case more than a yard. e Dyer fuzes, improved by the Els- 
wick Company, were also tried, and the modification answered 
perfectly the end aimed at, namely, the preveation of premature 
explosion.——The Abyssinian squadron, under Commodore 
ag Sem Bpilefut, ¢ By reed, 190; Dagheen 108 
men; Highflyer, 250 ; 3 5 ne, 146 ; 
146; Vigilant, 9); Star, 90; in, 00—making a 
total, 1,612, officers, men, boys, and marines, 
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New Publications. 


Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have commenced the publication 
of their Holiday Books, for the present year, by an elegant 
edition of Lucile, by Robert Bulwer Lytton, the son of the 
novelist, better known as Owen Meredith ; and by an illustrated 
edition of Mr. Whittier’s Snow Bound. The former contains 
a series of designs, by George Du Maurier, an English artist, 
who, for what he is, has no superior among the draughtsmen 
of the day. His forte is in pictures of society, the realization 
and idealization of the upper classes of England—a walk of 
art in which he is as much at home as John Leech was in his, 
and in which, in spite of its limitations, a master can show 
genius. The illustrations to Lucile are among the best things 
that Mr. Du Maurier has ever done, and faithfully reflect the 
spirit of the poem, and the individuality of the characters, 
They are twenty-four in number, each full page, and excellent 
specimens of engraving—an art Rip Van Winkle, waking 
from a slumber of twenty years, would say at the first glance 
that they were etchings. Those most to our taste are the first, 
an elegant, pensive young lady, standing before a window : 
the figure of the lady on horseback, facing page 17; the young 
gentleman about entering the door of a crowded soirée, on 
page 87; the lady, facing pages 58 and 67; the two gentlemen 
opposite page 84; the sitting figure, opposite page 102; the 
lovers in a wood, opposite page 116; the two ladies facing 
each other, opposite page 145; and, to come to an end, the 
group, opposite page 253—the inside of a tent, containing the 
figures of a wounded soldier, a Sister of Mercy, and a grand 
old military hero. These drawings, and others which we 
have not specified, are pervaded by an indescribable grace and 
elegance, a firmness and precision of touch, which are re- 
markable in illustrations of fashionable life. What Praed is 
in verse, Du Maurier is in art—the artist of high life and good 
breeding. For the poem Lucile—it has been before the world 
too;long, and is too popular to stand in need of any criticism 
at our hands. If we believed in novels in verse, which we do 
not, we should say it was the best that ever has or can be 
written. As regards Owen Meredith, it may interest our read- 
ers to know that some of his earliest, if not his very earHest, 
poems, were originally printed in our columns. They were 
published from the manuscripts, about twelye or fifteen years 
ago, when he was here, with his uncle, Sir Henry Bulwer, as 
“;Verses by a Harrow School Boy.” A charming book is the 
ijjustrated edition of Mr. Whittier’s Snow Bound, which con- 
tains forty designs, by Mr. Harry Fenn and Mr. W. J. Hen- 
nessey, the latter, by the way, furnishing only one, a vignette 
portrait of the author, on the title page, the whole being en- 
graved, with one or two exceptions, by Mr. A. V.S. Anthony, 
who stands at the head of his profession in America. Nothing 
that Mr. Whittier has written will compare in popularity with 
this dainty little winter-idyl, and the embodiments of its 
scenery and incidents by Mr. Fenn have added to its perma- 
nent value, as, indeed, they should do, having been drawn, as 
we have heard, from the localities indicated in the poem, 
which celebrates the residence of the poet, at Amesbury, 
Mass. They are beautiful and faithful representations of New 
England life and landscape. What we take to be the poet’s 
home stands at the head of his poem, a plain farm-house, 
with outhouses near, woods in the distance, and, over all, a 
dreary winter sky. Then come glimpses of a Yankee barn ; 
of a well snowed up ; of children clearing away snow; of a 
bit of woodland scenery ; of a large old fashioned fire-place, 


and a pair of happy children sitting and kneeling in the light 
before it; of an opening in the woods by moonlight; four de- 


licious views of water scenery, among the mountains, and in 


the meadows ; a marine piece, composed of tumbling waves 
and the twinkling fins and tails of fish; a sleigh-ride in the 
woods ; a slope of trees, fronting a still lake; and, among the 
last, a glowing picture of tropical landscape. It has fallen to 
our lot in past years to go over a good many illustrated works 
of American origin ; but we have found nothing to compare 
with Mr. Fenn’s designs to Snow Bound, which are admirable 
every way, and not less so in that they are faithful to the 


“form and pressure” of New-England. 





Charles Lamb, under the felicitous heading of “ books which 
are books,” named a number of works of various kinds, among 
which, if we remember rightly, cook-books do not figure. He 
was right, perhaps, from a literary point of view, in excluding 
But, if he bad 
been a well-fed Frenchman, or an ill-fed American, he would 
have thought twice in the matter beforecoming to a conclu- 


these culinary compilations from literature. 


sion. The French are artists in matters of eating, the Ameri 


cans—if we may venture the remark, are not; in the opinion of 
many foreign touriste, they are simply barbarians in their 
knowledge of the human digestion. Be this as it may, how- 
ever, it is certain that the average Frenchman knows some- 


thing about his stomach of which the average American is ig 


norant; and, it is equally certain that the latter can learn 


much, if he will, from his Gallic fellow-citizen. Such a man 


for instance, as Mr. Pierre Blot, who is at present sojourning 
here, lecturing on cookery in our chief cities, besides writing 
thereon in one of our magazines, is capable of teaching us 
something worthy of our attention. At any rate, he thinks 
80, a8 do also the Messrs. Appletons, who have just published 
for him a Hand-Book of Practical Cookery, for Ladies and Pro- 
Sessional Cooks,—a well-printed twelvemo of nearly five hun- 
dred pages, crammed with the materials for good, sensible, 
wholesome eating. It is difficult to say what M. Blot’s volume 
does not contain, its scope is so large; but its aim, in the 
words of the writer, is to enable every house-keeper and pro- 


fessional cook, no matter how inexperienced they may be, to 
prepare any kind of food in the best and most inexpensive 
way, with economy, celerity, and taste ; and also to serve a 
dinner in as orderly a manner as any steward can do. Con- 
sidering that most of our Cook-Books are made upin theinter- 
ests of the rich alone,the item of economy which M. Bict 
proposes’to teach, is not without its interest at the present 
time. For the rest, we commend his work to our readers as 
one of the best of its kind with which we are acquainted. 
That it contains a number of good, palatable receipts we 
know. F 

Messrs. G. W. Carleton and Co, have latelypublished A Book 
About Lawyers,by John Cordy Jeaffreson, a young English 
litterateur of considerable talent, who has written several read- 
able novels, besides A Book About Doctors, to which the pre- 
sent volume isa sort of pendant. It is not difficult, we ima- 


you idling at the window.’” Better is the anecdote of Lord 

Ellenborough, who nipped in the bud Randle Jackson’s 

flowery harangues. “ My lords,” said the orator, with nervous 

intonation, “in the book of nature it is written”—“ Be kind 
enough, Mr. Jackson,” interposed Lord Ellenborough, “ to 
mention the page from which you are about to quote.” Mr. 
Jeaffreson concludes his book with a long list of writers who 
were lawyers. The most prominent names of the age of Eli- 
zabeth, are Thomas Sackville, Francis Beaumont, Walter Ra- 
leigh, Francis Bacon, Philip Sydney, George Gascoigne, and 
Francis Davison. Later we find Sir John Denham, Francis 
Quarles, John Selcen, William Browne, Edward Heywood, 
Thomas May, Wycherley, Congreve, Aubrey, Cowper, Field- 
ing, Boswell, and Burke. These men were not all lawyers, 
in the strict sense of the word, but all of them studied law in 
their early years, and many of them practised it afterwards. 
Four living novelists, says Mr. Jeaffreson, passed some time 
in solicitors’ offices—Mr. Harrison Aiusworth, Mr. Shirley 





gine, to compile works of this nature, the materials for them 
are generally so abundant; but to make them interesting is 
quite another matter. Law and lawyers have been from time 
immemorial the subject of satire, both in verse and prose, 
and, considering the character of many of their satirists, it is 


not to be wondered at. Ifthe couplet of Hudibras be true 


“ No rogue e’er felt the halter dr aw 
With good opinion of the law,” 


the impecunious poet, arrested at the suit of his too-confiding 
tailor, and the desperate dramatist, glowering in a spunging- 
house, may be forgiven for thinking and speaking ill of the cause 
ofall their misfortunes. They are sure, too, to have the laugh 
on their side, with or without justice ; for if there is anything 
in which the populace delight, it is to see men of the learned 
professions baited. When everything else fails in a satire, a 
good, sharp slap at lawyers, doctors, and the clergy, is sure to 
be applauded, and by the very men, too, who, in their mo- 
ments of anxiety, are the first to fly to them for aid. Mr. Jeaf- 
freson had, therefore,an audience ready made for his book 
before a line of it was written, and we believe the majority 
thereof will not be disappointed with him now that he is in 


in the whole as we expected it would be. 


England are concerned, discussing their lives, habits, sur- 
roundingg, etc., for the last three or four hundred yeare. Be- 
ginning with “Houses and Householders,” he passes to 
« Loves of the Lawyers,” which are a good deal more entertain" 
ing, and, of course, more practical, than the “ Loves of the 
Angels.” They have for the most part shown themselves 
“as wise as serpents” in the matterof “love and marriage ; 
yet the wisest of them have made mistakes and ;blunders, 


considerably over forty. Visiting him in the Tower, she coun- 
selled him to yield to the king. “‘ What the good year, Mr. 


council, if you would but do as the bishops and best learned 
of his realm have done; and, seeing you have at Chelsea a 
right fair house, your library, your books, your gallery, and 
all other necessaries so ha.dsome about you, where you might, 
in company with me, your wife, your children, and household, 
be merry, I muse what in God’s name, you mean, here thus 
fondly to tarry.” Having heard her out—preserving his good 
humour, he said to her, with a cheerful countenance, ‘I pray 
thee, good Mrs, Alice, tell me one thing!’ ‘* Whatisit? saith 
she. ‘Is not this house as near heaven as my own?’ Sir 
Thomas More was looking towards heaven. Mistress 
Alice had her eye upon the ‘right fair house’ at Chel- 
sea.” From the love-making of the profession Mr. Jeaffre- 
son passes tp “ Money,” under which head he discourses, in 
seven chapters, of “ Fees to Counsel ;” ‘* Retainers, General 
and Special ;” “‘ Judicial Corruption ;” “Gifts and Sales ;” “A 
Rod Pickled by William Cole ;” “Chief Justice Popham;” 
and “ Judicial Salaries.” He labours, in one place, to re-es- 
tablish the fair fame of Bacon, after the manner of Mr. Hep- 
worth Dixon, which reminds us that Mr. Jeaffreson is an 
attaché of the Atheneum. He mentions also that Hale was 
free from base love of money. “ When those who came to 
ask his counsel gave him a piece, he used to give them back the 
haJf, and to make ten shillings his fee in ordinary matters that 
did not require much time or money.” We fancy an English 
lawyer of the present day,even Dickens’s Pell, resting con- 
tent with ten shillings! In “Costume and Toilet,” we have 
an account of the distinctive dress of the profession; and in 
“ Music” and “ Amateur Theatricals,” we see that even the 
gravest were ready to unbend themselves in frivolous piea- 
sures. “Legal Education” introduces us to “inns of Court 
and Inns of Chancery ;” “ Lawyers and Gentlemen” (not al- 
ways synonymous terms, by the way;) “ Law-French and 
Law-Latin ;” “Student Life in the Old Time;”’ Readers and 
Mootmen ;” and “Pupils in Chambers.” Then come six 
chapters deyot2d to the wit and humour of lawyers, wherein 
we meet with a number of old acquaintances, in the shape of 
jokes, jests, and repartees. As this, of Thurlow, for instance. 
“ ¢Sir,’ observed a tutor, giving the unruly graduate a look of 
disapproval, ‘I never come to the window without seeing you 
idling in the court,’ ‘Sir, replied young Thurlow, imitating 


type. At any rate we are not, although it is not so amusing 
He goes into his 
subject pretty thoroughly, so far, at least, as the lawyers of 


marrying ‘handsome shrews, and sharp-tongued viragos. So 
great a man as Sir Thomas More blundered in his choice of a 
second wife, when he chose Mistress Alice Middleton, a widow, 


More,” she cried, bustling up to the tranquil? and courageous 
map, “1 marvel that you who have hitherto always been 
taken for a wise man, will now so play the fool as to be here 
jn this close, filthy prison, and be content to be shut up thus 
with mice and rats, when you might be abroad at your 
liberty Jwith the favour and good will both of the king and his 


Other Poems. By M. Wigglesworth.... American News Co, 


the Life of an Artist. A Novel. 
per and Bros,.... 
tier. 
trated by G. Du Maurier....TZicknor and Fields. —-Widow Sprig- 
gins, Mary E)mer and other Sketches. 
c0eG. W. Carleton and Vo.—Poems of Faith, Hope and Love, 


Brookes, Mr. Charles Dickens, and Mr. Benjamin Disraeli. 
Other men of letters with legal proclivities, are, Mr. John Ox- 
enford, Mr. Theodore Martin, Sir Archibald Alison, William 
Edmonstone Aytoun, Philip James Bailey, John Hill Burton, 
E. 8. Creasy, Hepworth Dixon, Thomas Hughes, Charles 
Reade, Tupper, and Samuel Warren. And a greater than any 
and all of these was probably a lawyer, or, at least, in a law- 
yer’s office in his youth—Shakspeare. 





Messrs. G. and C. Merriam, of Springfield, and Messrs. J. B. 

Lippincott, of Philadelphia, are the publishers of a Dictionary 

of the English Language—a thick octavojof one thousand 

double column pages, mainly abridged from Webster’s Quarto 
Dictionary, as revised by Dre. Chauncey A. Goodrich and 
Noah Porter, the whole being re-edited by Mr. William A. 

Wheeler. It is intended, says Mr. Wh eeler, in his Preface, to 
meet the wants of that large class of persons who wish to ob- 
tain in a single volume of moderate size and cost as complete 
a presentation as possible of the meaning, pronunciation, and 

orthography of words which make up the main body of our 
modern English tongue. The difference between the present 
and the former octavo edi‘ion are various ; as, in the Introduc. 
tion, where full and elaborate articles on the “ Principles of 
Pronunciation,” and on “ Orthograpby”’ have been substituted 
from the Quarto Dictionary ; and in ihe Dictionary Proper, 

as well asin the Appendix. “The ‘Etymological Vocabu- 

lary of Modern Geographical Names,’ ” Mr. Wheeler continues, 
“has been very carefully revised and somewhat enlarged by 
the aid of recent works of great value, and in its present state 
possesses increased accuracy and usefulness.” Numerous ad- 
ditions have been made to the account of the chief heroes, 
deities, etc., in the Greek and Roman mythology ; the “ Vo- 
cabulary of Perfect and Allowable Rhymes” is more copious 
and far more correct; while the “ Glossary of Scottish Words 
and Phrases,” has been prepared under the supervision of a 
native of Scotland—Mr. William Russell, well known as an 
elocutionist and a scholar. Altogether, Mr. Wheeler thinks, 
and we agree with him, that the work may lay claim to the 
character of a “ National Dictionary.” Of the illustrations, 
of which there are more than six hundred, engraved on wood, 
we bave not left ourselves room to speak, further than that 
they are well cut, and well printed. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Herald of Health. November.——The Day of Doom and 





Christmas Stories. Pictures from Italy and American Notes. 
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“ NORTH SHORES, AND OTHER POEMS.” 
BY ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


In referring to this volume the Atheneum says:—‘ We 
should advise all readers to take the Prelude first of all; and 
to mark the opening verses of the song : 


O thou whose ears incline into my singing, 
Turn with me to the mountains, and behold 
A sad thing in the land wherein thou dweilest. 


I have to utter dread things of man’s heart ; 
I have to point at evil with my fiager; 
1 have to find the light of God in evil. 


And yet I am no wielder of the thunders ; 
J have no little curse to hurl at sinners ; 
My full heart hungers out unto the stainéd. 


I have a word to leave upon my tombstone ; 
J havé a token for the men who follow: ; 
“This man’s heart hungered out unto the stainéd.” 


This sympathy with the “stained” is not new with Mr. Bu- 
chanap. It has been read in all his verses, and it has tended 
more than avy other passion of the poct to inspire his work 
with a sad and sombre spirit. As « fair specimen of the 
poev’s peculiar gift in this directiop, we commend to the read- 
er’s perusal the following tale of Maggie B'ane, one of those 
erring women who pile up so high the terrible pathos of our 
common life. Maggie’s story is simple even to baldness ; she 
loves a sailor laddie, and is deceived; she gives birth toa 
witless boy, whom she supports as a fish«r-wife, living on in 
the hope that Angus will return to her and the bairn; she 
saves her lover from a wreck, but only to hear that he has 
married another woman; after which she droops and pines 





the don’s tone, ‘I never come jinto the court without seeing 








until she dies, How little there sppears in such a tale to en: 





trives to work the every reader of sensibi- 

wil ows. How dhately the loving and forsaken woman 
Pp 3 

Not old in years, though th had passed sway, 

And the meek bair was on with diver gray. 

Shane to the qieeening of day of life, 

Bhe stood, featured like a wedded wife; 

And yet no wedded wife was she, but one 

Whose foot had left the pathways of the just, 


To their own truth and s' 


This woman was no slight and tear-strung thing, 
Whose easy tears fall sweet on suffering, 

But one in whom no stranger's eyes would seek 
For pity mild and meek. 
Man’s height was hers—man’s strength and will thereto, 

Her shoulders broad, her step man-like and long; 


*Mong fishermen she dwelt, a rude, rough crew, 
And more than one had found her _ was strong. 
sun 


And yet her face was gentle, though 
Had made it daik and dun; 
Her eilver-threaded hair 
Was combed behind her ears with cleanly care ; 
And she had eyes liquid and sorrow- ht, 
And round her mouth were delicate lines that told 
She was a woman sweet with her own thought, 
Though built upon a large, heroic mould, 
ho did not know Meg Blane ? 
{ hearth but heard the deeds that Meg had done? 
What fisher of the main 
But knew her, and her little-witted son ? 
For in the fiercest waters of the coast 
Her black boat hovered and her net was tost, 
And lonely in the watery solitude 
The son and mother fished for daily food. : 
When on calm nights the herring hosts went by, 
Her black boat followed the red smacks from shore, 
And smoking in the stern the man would lie 
While Meg was hoisting sail or plying oar ; 
Till, a black speck against the morning sky 
The boat came homeward, with its silver store. 
And Meg was cunning in the ways of things, 
And watched what every changing lineament 
Of wind and sea and cloud and water meant, 
Knowing how Nature threatens ere she springs. 
She knew the clouds as shepherds know their sheep, 
To eyes unskilled alike, yet different each ; 
She knew the wondrous voices of the deep ; 
The tones of sea birds were to her speech. 
Mach faith was hers in God, who was her Guide; 
Coursge was hers such as God gives to few, 
For she could face His terrors fearless-eyed, 
Yet keep the still weird woman’s nature true. 
Lives had she snatched out of the waste by night, 
When stormy winds were ee 
And to sick-beds her preseace carrie ht, 
When like a thin sail lessening ont of sight 
Some rude, rough life to the unknown sea was going : 
For he who scorned a feeble woman’s wail 
Would heark to one so strong and brave as she, 
Whose face had braved the lightning and the gale, 
And ecarce grown pale, 
Save when it looked on other lives at sea. 
Yet often, as she Jay oseeries there, 
She started up, blushing as if in shame, 
And stretched out arms embracing the thin air, 
And named an unknown name; 
And there was a strange listening in her face 
If sudden footsteps sounded in her ear ; 
And when strange seamen came unto the place 
She read their faces in a quiet fear ; 
And finding not the object of her quest, 
Her hand she presséd hard upon her breast, 
And wore a white look, and drew feeble breath, 
Like one that hungereth. 


The idiot son of this braVe and suffering creature is not less 
strongly limned by the poet; a witless lad, bred by the sea-} models for her pencil. 


side, and loving the waters like a dolphin :— 


For Angus Blane, not fearless a3 the wise 
Are fearless, loved the waters like a thing 
Born ia their still depths of the slimy ooze, 

A child, be sported on their rim, and crept 

Splashing with little hands amid the foam; 

And when his limbs were stronger, and he reached 

A young man’s stature, the old sea had grown 

Dear and familiar as his mother’s face. 

Far out he swam, on windless summer days, 

Floating like some sea-monster far from land, 

Plunging from terror stricken fishermen, 

With eldritch cry and wild unearthly face; 

And in the untrodden deep below the sea, 

Awaking wondrous echoes, that had — 

Since first the watery Spirit stirred and breathed, 

On summer gloamings, in the bay for hours 

Spldahing with trail of glistening phospher-fire, 

p pg Ww! rail o tening or- 

And laughing ehrill till echo poo Laer 

And the pale helmsman on the passing boat, 

gnats some demon of the waters cried 

Shiv and prayed. His playmates were the waves 

The sea bis playground. On his ear were sounds 

Kinder than human voices: on his soul 

Though misted with his witless thoughts, there passed 

A motion and a glamour that at times 

Broke through his lips, and troubied witless words 

With weird sea-music. When he wasa 

Children had mocked him—he had shunned their sports, 

And haunted ocean places—nurturing 

The bright, fierce, animal splendour of a soul 

That ne’er was clouded through the pensive mists 

Ot mind that smoke the souls of wiser men. 

Only in winter seasons he was tad : 

For then the loving Spirit of the Deep 

Repulsed him, and its smile wasjkind no more; 

And on the strand he wandered ; from deep caves 

Gazed at the tempest! and trom day to day 

Moaned to his mother for the happy time 

ed camer gitmmners thtough the sts, aod triage 
summer glimmers throug! bi 

Smiles and a windless silence to the sea. 


And as the deepening of strange melod 
Caught trom the Sakesue shores beyond. ‘the seas, 
Was the outspreading of his life to her 
Who bare him at times, the woman’s womb, 
Seemed laden with the throes of him unborn, 
So close his being clave unto her flesh, 
Bo bry mm Ae mee his spirit with her own. 
For the <3 of her when first 
She saw the mind-mists in his it eyes, 
And knew him witless, turned as years went on 
Into more spiritual, mysterious love 
Tban common mothets feel; and he bad power 
To make her nature deeper, more alive 
Unto the spiritual feet that walk 
Our dark and troubled waters. Thence was born 
Mach of her courage on the sea, her trust 
In the sea’s Master; thence, moreover, grew 
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Her faith wirsiom, fantasies, 

Such a8 : pa bee heart when most 

Her looked in to the place wherein 

She a secret sorrow. 

We forbear to tell more of the hi of these two lives 
than we have already told. It is a simple story, with as deep 
a moral as anything ever done into heroic verse. 

The other verses in this volume are many, and of great 
merit. Of the Celtic Mystics we have spoken already. “An 
English Eclogue,” “A Scottish Eclogue,” and “ The North- 
ern Muse” have appeared in print elsewhere ; but the reader 
will be glad to find them here collected. 





ROSA BONHEUR AS AN ARTIST. 


The subject of our memoir, says the London Queen, has a 
world-wide renown as one of tte greatest animal painters who has 
ever existed. Her pictures will live for ages, as do the paint- 
ings of those ancient masters which are almost reverenced wher- 
ever art is appreciated. As a pation we are justly proud of 
Landseer. He paints with admirable skill in his peculiar style 
the brute creation ; but his animale never appear to deserve that 
rough appellation, for their coats are so shiny, and they look as 
well brushed as though they had just been doing penance under 
a valev’s hands—in fact, their toilets are always made. They 
are sleek, well-behaved beasts, taking things easily, and looking 
on the world round them in the most proper-behaved manner 
possible. Landeeer, and indeed most animal painteis, drew their 
subjects in repose ; Paul Potter's famous bull stands quietly 
enough without a suspicion that it would ever merit the adjective 
mad being applied to it, or that it could ever be capable of such 
an accomplishment as tossing. Rosa Bonbeur, on the contrary, 
portrays all her animals in auction, and in spirited action too; 
they seem to prance and plunge and kick on the canvas. Many 
of them are rough, unkempt creatures, and well do they merit to 
be called brutes. The “Horse Fair” is considered Mile. Bon- 
heur’s masterpiece, and a veritable masterpiece it is ; its mani- 
fold perfections, its real, natural portraits could never be de- 
scribed in words—they furnish an inexhaustible theme. This 
the world considers her masterpiece, but Mile. Bonheur has since 
painted another picture, which to our individual taste, is a still 
finer chef d'euvre. The name escapes our memory, but it is now 
at the Champ de Mars ; the eubject isa herd of deer crossing a 
brook in the early dawn. A fine stag leads the way ; he is 
stopping warily to reconnoitre, every limb quivering-with sus- 
pense, and — sense on the qui vive, the herd ready to follow 
as unhesitatiogly as obedient soldiers their handsome leader. 
Verboeckhoven, the Belgian, and our own Cooper paint quiet 
sheep inimitably—no one approaches them, but this French lady 
artist bas never been outrivalled, either in ancient or modern 
times, for spirited delineations of cattle in action. Her peculiar 
talent is somewhat analogous to that possessed by Rubens ; other 
masters might draw figures in action; but no painter bas equal- 
led him in putting the very life into limbs, in almost persuading 
us that the pulees are beating and hot blood is rushing through 
the veins of his splendidly drawn men and women, What Ru- 
bens has achieved with the human creation, Rosa Bonheur in an 
equal degree, does with animal life; she gives the very breath 
issuing from their nostrils, 
Her productions are remarkable, but her history is not less so. 
Her father was an artist—chroniclers say of note ; but such is 
not the fact, for he never drew or painted a live that was nota- 
ble. His daughter was born at Bordeaux, on Log i 22, 1822, and 
from a very early age evinced genius for the art she now pursues 
so euccersfully. She first studied under her father; after a time 
the family removed to Paris, and here the striving aspirant after 
fame found it difficult to find subjects for study. But her per- 
severance was Not to be daunted ; she never swerved for an in- 
stant from the path her natural instincts bid her follow. Away 
she would tradge, when scarcely past childhood, beyond the en- 
virons of Paris, drawing box fastened to her back, and from 
early morning to dusk she wonld copy what she had gone out 
so far to seek. At other times she would have recourse to the 
abattoirs or public slaughter-houses of the city, and there find 
It was during one of these not overplea. 
sant visits that Mile, Bonheur won her first encouragement in the 
form of a commission ; for, much to her surprise, she received an 
order to paint a design which was to be carried at the head of 
the well-known procession “ Bceuf Gras.” 
When she was seventeen she commenced exhibiting her works, 
She made her début in the Salon with two small pictures, “Che- 
vres et Moutons” and. “ Deux Lapins ;” the public appreciated 
her at once, and her reputation was made. From that time it 

rew with a steady growth ; her justly celebrated “ Labourage 
fivernais,” completed in 1840, was added to the treasures of the 
Luxembourg, and drew forth the unqualified praise of critics for 
its marvellous finish. The very plants crushed beneath the team 
are as faithfully portrayed as the oxen; no accessory is deemed 
too trifling to be neglected. It is now no uncommon practice 
with Mile. Bonheur to dress as a man, to frequent horse fairs to 
perchaee any horse that promises well as a mode}, and then to 
ride off on its back to the stable that adjoins herstudio. It is by 
continual observation of the habits of animals that she has at- 
tained that truthfulness and naturalness that characterise so 
strikingly her works. Her animals are housed in a stable which 
is separated only by a partition from her studio. Her sheep and 
goats live in a small fold hard by; and in the midst of her live 
stock she paints with assiduity, selecting her models from those 
close at hand, instead of walking weary miles to look at them as 
she did thirty years ago. This great cattle painter is quite as 
highly appreciated in England asin her native country. Seve- 
ral of her productions have been engraved for the benefit of the 
English public. Not content with the pictorial,she has tried the 
plastic art, and at various times she has sent groups of avimals 
to the Salon; but in sculpture she is not successful, and these 
groups have added nothing to her reputation. 

snicicinsadinillpiaailiatian 
LORD DERBY ON “ TRADE UNIONS.” 
In his late speech at Manchester, the Premier of Great Bri- 

tain thus expressed his views of class Legislation and Trade 
Unions generally. 


“T warn the working classes not to be led away by the flatter- 
ing delusion of men who will tell them that they can induce Par- 
liament to pass a of exceptional legislation for their 
especial and immediate benefit. They cannot induce, 1 hope, any 
Parliament to pass any such measure, acd if such a measure were 
to be passed the workmen would find to their misfortune that it 
was the greatest injury that could be done them—I mean a 
|| measure attempting to regulate the rate of wages. To interfere 

between labour and capital is beyond the legislation of any 
Parliament and, indeed, it would be, in short, only to lead Par- 
liament to adopt such a course of legislation as has been recom 
mended in some of the by-laws we have heard so much of lately 
in connexicn with the various Trades’ Unions in the country. 
Do not let me be misunderstood. I am no adversar 





or opponent of ‘Tiales’ Unions. 1 think that, confined 
to their legitimate object, they are wseful and salu. 
tary instruments for maintaining the rights of the labour. 



























































































course of our legislation for the last, 
years, has been a protest against class legislation. It has been 
an argument in favour of the free admission of all foreign goods, 
an argument in favour of free trade, an argument opposed to all 
class protectior.” 





ing classes, and 43 years ago I was a member of the House of 
Commons which first recommended carrying 
the abolition of those laws which made it illegal for workmen to 
agree to combire together not to work under a certain amount 
of wages. I therefore hope that what I say may be understood 
as not proceeding from one who desires to oppress the working 
map, I say that even strikes, objectionable as they are in prin- 
ciple, and injurious as they are to the working classes, are not 
an illegitimate or an illegal mode of proceeding. I say that if 


labour and capital cannot agree together, the only mode of bring- 
ing them together is the ab 


and succeeded in 





of one or the other—the capital 


to employ the labour, or the labourer to give the capital. I go 
further, and I say that so long as Trades’ Unions are charitable 
associations, and their contaibutions go to the relief of those 
who are thrown out of work by no fault of their own, they are 
unobjectionable and meritorious; but from the disclosures we 
have recently heard it appears they have gone far beyond these 
acts, I do not mean to refer to those groes acts of intimidation, 
picketing, rattening, and acts leading to murder. They are acts 
which no person will defend, and the members of Trades’ Unions 
themselves shrink from acknowledgiog their participation in 
them ; but 1 say these associations go beyond their limits when 
they agree not only themselves not to work, but to prevent and 
intimidate other persons from working. For my own part, look- 
ing to the public and private interests of the members, I cannot 
for the life of me understand how English workmen, entitled to 
make most of their own industry and science, can eubmit to the 
tyranny under which they are g i Gentl 





G , the whole 
I won’t say how many 
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Tue Roman CaTHOLICcs AND THE IRISH CHURCH.—The 


Cork Examiner says :—* We have reliable authority for stating 
that at the recent meeting of the Irish (Roman Catholic) pre- 
lates in Dublin, their lordships unanimously declared they would 
take no part of the revenues of the Established Church, and ex- 
pressed their opinion and their desire that those revenues should 
be appropriated to the relief of the poor in Ireland. This de- 
cision was arrived at after the fullest and most deliberate consi- 
deration, and under circumstances which impart to it peculiar 
significance and importance. We understand that a few months 
ago inquiries were addressed by the Government, through Lord 
Stanley, to Cardinal Antonelli, for the - purpose of ascertaining 
whether the Irish prelates would accept an endowment fur the 
Catholic clergy, as a solution of the church question. The fact 
that negotiations were pending transpired, and it was ramoured 
that the Roman Government had placed a veto on the accept- 
ance of the proffered endowment. Such, however, was not the 
fact. The Papal Government declined to interfere ir the mat- 
ter one way or the other, and the proposition of the English 
Cabinet was transmitted to Cardinal Cullen as the representa- 
tive of the Irish Church, to be laid for consideration and deci- 
sion before the Irish prelates, At the recent. conference three 
distinct propositions were submitted to the assembled prelates— 
lst. Whether theyjwould accept a share in the preseot revenues 
of the Established Church. 2nd. Whether, in the event of the 
partition scheme being considered objectionable, a-distinct and 
separate endowment would be accepted by the Catholic clergy. 
3d. Whether, in case the clergy should repudiate personal sti- 
pends, they would receive an endowment for the purposes sug- 
gested by the Right Rev. Dr. Moriarty, the maintenance of 
churches and glebes.- After mature consideration the three 
propositions were rejected, the decision of the prelates being, as 
} _ stated, to accept no subsidy in any shape or form from 
the State.’ 





Mr. Sewarp’s Secret ForetcN Misstons.—A worthy cler- 


gyman in Auburn, N. Y. (Mr. Seward’s home), has been se- 
lected for a “ highly import secret mission to a foreign coun- 
try.” “ He will be absent four months ”—about the length of 
the ordinary pastoral vacation in Europe—at the expense of 
the government, These secret missions are dead secrets to 
all but those who are in them. We remember that during the 
war a number of gentlemen, always the strong personal 
friends of the Secretary, were fitted out with an unknown 
amount of instructions and funds and sent to Europe. We 
used to hear of them occasionally in the gayest of capitals, 
epjoying themselves very much to all appearances, and prose- 
cuting their “ highly important ” and “ secret” labours so slily 
and quietly that all beholders supposed them to be gentlemen 
of the most elegant leisure. On their return to our shores we 
used to see mysterious hints in the papers of the tremendous 
services rendered by these secret missionaries to the cause of 
republicanism in Europe. Some went so far as to say that 
thy had “foiled European intervention ”—an achievement 
which has usually been attributed to Mr. Seward’s volumin- 
ous ‘diplomatic correspondence. * * We must say though, 
thas it was indiscreet upo 

of the “secret mission” to be telegraphed everywhere. For 
aught we know, the cable has already born the startling an- 
nouncement to Europe, and put princes and prime ministers 
generaliy upon their guard against the insidious approaches 
of the private diplomat. We hope that the injudicious publi- 
cation will not defeat the “ highly important” object of the 
mission.—JV. Y. Journal of Commerce, 


mn somebody’s part to allow the fact 





Fasnions CHANGE.—“ There is|no new thing under the 


sun,” was no doubt a true saying of Solomon’s, and we run so 
rapidly round the circle of things which are new and yet old, 
that we almost persuade ourselves we are at a standstill, and 
often moralise on the perpetual recurrence of the same circum- 
stances, events, and fashions. And yet, allowing this to be true 
in the main, we must acknowledge that there are some novel- 


ties and changes in things small as well as great, the love of 
which pervades all classes, and brings with it serious evils. Of 
the variations in minor fashions we would speak more particu- 
larly, involving, as they do, the welfare of many. 

People are “pt to think that if they give work, it matters not 
of what kind, they are benefiting others, and, by employment, 
pom them to live, But let us imagine the same principle 
earried out with regard to higher classes of workmanship, and 
consider what would be the effect if one year we employed ar- 
tists, almost beyond their powers of production, to supply us 
with pictures, and the next—the fashion for pictures having 
passed—we would have nothing but sculpture, which, leaving 
in its turn, we demand only photographs ; and so on, varying 
perpetually in our tastes and requirements. It may be said, 
perhaps, that such a state of things could never be; the painter, 
having devoted his life and money to the acquirement of his 
art, could not, for our whims, tarn himself into a sculptor, nor 
descend into a photograpber. And yet this is what we expect 
of our poorer classes, who are perhaps even less qualified for a 


-y|continual change of employment, even though it be of a far 

lower order. An article, the making of which has taken much 
time and trouble to learn, is often discarded as no longer the 
fasbion, Just when the workman or workwoman, as the case may 
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to produce it with sufflolent rapidity to afford Biii 
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be, 
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To give a few instances of the kind of work to which we 
more particularly'refer. Numbers of people have been ¢ém- 


loyed during past year in making bead trimming. No 
pores considered herself whe F meen unless — with 
beads and sparkling in the sun like a crystalli fruit; in all 
probability, next year beads will be discarded as “no longer 
worn,” and other trimmings substituted, which alteration of 
work will cause loss of time, and therefore money, to hundreds 
who can ill afford it. We have seen the distress of the Cov- 
entry weavers when ribbons were abandoned, and we hear an 
occasional cry from starving straw-plaiters, whose very work, 
begun in childhood, unfits them for domestic or other kinds of 
labour, The demand for straw having encouraged numbers 
to give up their whole time to the making of it, suddenly ceas 
ing, the sewing-rooms are closed, numbers thrown out of work, 
and women may be seen bringing their plait to the market, and 
instead of earning twelve, thirteen, or even fourteen shillings a 
week, being obliged to sell it for perbaps little over what the 
straw originally cost. 1tis often urged in the case of straw- 
pam that it leads to much idleness and demoralisation. This, 
true, as we are inclined to believe, should be a reason for the 
demand for plait ceasing in any large quantity, but, at the 
same time, the object should be to keep that demand steady, 
which can never be the case in the existing state of things, 
and whilst we are ever looking out for something new, no mat- 
ter at what cost, and regardless of the effect which such conti- 
nual changes have on others. 

No doubt the evil is a difficult one to deal with, and bard to 
rectify ; it is useless for a few individuals who see the mischief 
of the — system to attempt to stem it; it requires that 
those whose social position gives them sufficient influence to do 
so, should combine to put down incessant change of work caused 
by the thoughtless vagaries of fashion ; and we doubt if they, 
or those who followed in their steps would be losers by this 
determination. Such things as they decided on keeping ‘id 
fashion” would be better made and more worth their*money ; 
much time and thought now spent on dress would be saved, 
and we can answer for the approval of their male friends on 
this subject, whose taste in dress is generally less changeable 
and varied than that of ladies, and for that reason often better. 
— Echoes from the Clubs. 





“Smrrexmne Kansas” Comine up.—No one of the United 
States has enjoyed such a wonderful growth and development 
as Kansae. Though seven years have scarcely elapsed since 
it was admitted into the Union, this State now has a popula- 
tion of 300,000, and 2,000,000 acres of land, improved and 
under cultivation. The farm products this year are set down 
at 40,000,000 bushels of corn, 2,500,000 bushels of wheat, 
1,000,000 bushels of potatoes, and other articles valued at $10,- 
000,000, the whole being estimated at $35,375,000. The total 
value of improved farms, agricultural implements, etc., is es- 
timated at $40,000,000. The amount of live stock in the 
State is computed at 1,000,000 cattle, 150,000 horses, 10,000 
mules, 1,100,000 hogs, and 100,000 sheep, worth $40,300,000, 
which is a pretty large amount of stock for 300,000 people to 
own. By the first of January Kansas will have five hundred 
miles of railroad completed and in operation.—WV. Y. Puper. 





Tuer Ecc TRADE oF New Yor«.—Few persons under. 
stand the magnitude of the egg-trade of this city. The receipts 
for nine months of this year have averaged at least one thou- 
sand barrels a day. Each barrel contains about eighty dozen, 
or nine hundred and sixty eggs. The aggregation, therefore, 
would be in one day nearly a million of eggs. The bulk of ar- 
rivals are from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. New Jersey and 
Long Island furnish about equal quantities to this market, and 
these supplies are considered fresher, and command better prices 
than those from the West. Like cotton and corn they are con- 
sidered a cash article, and can be sold immediately, New Eng- 
land and New York State have a large demand in every neigh- 
bourhood at home, and ship very little to this city. 





An Honest AMERICAN Critic.—Side by side of our political 
life is our social life, and traits that bave been effective in the 
first have been obnoxious in the second. Our social life is the 
most restricted and the least admirable phase of American civ- 
ilization, It paralyzes everything like a generous and unconven- 
tional activity. It oscillates between the high, self-reliant philoso- 
phy of Emerson— which it does not understand--and the persifluge 
of Holmes, or it rests upon the invulnerable mediocrity aad 
trite ideas of a secularized church. American social life forms 
men and women totally devoid of sentiment or passion, and 
therefore indifferent to the ideal, but devoted to what they call 
the practical. And it is saddening to see the facility with which 
our literary men subordinate themselves to the common and 
general thinking and living of our people, and echo the cant of 
the practical. Thick what a different note is struck to-day in 
our current literature; I mean different from the clear, honest, 
moving note struck by New England reformers fifteen and twenty 
years ago. 

Oar poets have instinctively shunned the barrenness and mo- 
notony of our social life ; they have wisely gonejto natare. Bry- 
ant, Whittier, and Emerson, our most superior men of poetic 
gifts, almost invariably sing of our fields, rivers and mountains, 
and are prosaic when they write of our men and women, for the 
life of our men and women is dry, colourless, constrained. Soci- 
ally, we are without expansiveness, cheerfulness, or playfulness. 
Our intellectual eharacter is intense, heartless, ostentatious; our 
social character is harsh, and familiar, and provincial. We, of 
the North Atlantic States, affront the manly, energetic men of 
the West, and assume a professorship for the instructionfand 
direction of the country. Weare not content to wait for the 
slow infusion of our spirit into their life; we wish to impose 
ourselves on them. Boston is our drill-sergeant, and New York 
our quarter-master, The first represents our intellectual disci- 
pline, and the last our material subsistence. The first is provin- 
cial and intolerant, the second is ostentatious and prodigal, 
What a contrast is our idea of ancient Venice, which was com- 
mercial, aggressive and artistic! Its days of strength were days 
of free and generous activity, and of enjoyment. Its citizens 
made it a city of marble, enriched it with pictures and statuer, 
Its name has passed into language as the synonym of beauty, of 
splendour, of opulence. Its best life was full of cheerfuljwork 
and glorious play. To-day Venice is a ci'y despoiled by time, 
but it still proclaims a splendid past. Poetry is more poetical, 
takes a warmer colouring the moment it touches into life some in- 
cident of its history, some episode of its social life; for its men 
and women were noble, comprehensive, opulent. 

It is to-day, in our own country, among our Own people, that 
we must discover the absence of a free and beautiful energy ; 
the voices of hope and the masters of noble arts are not with us; 
we are all engaged in business ; but a few professors and schol- 
ars instruct us in the useful arts, and talk about the “‘ extension 
of trade,” and “the development of our resources,” and “‘ the 
— of our industry.” We have not one rising man of 
etters devoted to the esthetic or animated by the moral spirit ; 


eal 


and we look in vain for a group of men like that formed 
erson, Hawthorne. 
arden’ 
ries. 

current literature. 








——— 
erage sense of the public. They are inert before the idadl; 
Thoreau, Theodore Parker ; like them tere, 
untrammelled, and above and beyond their contem 


‘0-day we cannot match their works in the pages of our 
Hawthorne saddened us with his stories, showed us the ex- 


quisiteness of sentiment and illustrated the life of revery and 
reflection ; Emerson tried to deliver us from pedantry an 
thority ; 

a genuine love of nature; Parker roused our moral force, 
These men were unworldly ; they believed man and nature were 
more than institutions aod conventions. 
continued, not imitated, to-day. But in what quarter of the in- 
tellectual heavens shall we look for the new lights that are to il- 
juminate our path? I confess I do not know where to look, and 
as yet no one has announced the successors of our best men,— 


au- 
Thoreau sought to teach us simplicity and the charm of 


We want their work 


Benson, in the Galaxy for November. 
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ConpucTsp By CaprTain G. H,. MAcKENzIB. 


PROBLEM, No. 982,—By Mr. T. Smith. 
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WHITE, 
White toplay and mate in 3 moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 981 


White. Black. 
St 1 Kt to K 4 ch (a) 
2KtoB5 2 Any move. 


3 Mates accordingly 


(a) If Black take Q with Kt, White’s play is as above: if, in- 
stead, he plays 1 R to K B 8, Whites moves are 2 P to K 5, ch, 
and 8 Q mates. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
C. H. M., Delaware.—The position sent is a very interesting 
one, but is hardly adapted for publication asa problem. Could 
you favour us with the whole game as actually played ? 





DUNDEE CHESS CONGRESS. 


Game played in the Dundec Tournament between Herr Stein- 
itz and Mr. G. B. Fraser. 


Roy Lorgz Knicut’s Gamez. 





White. Black. White. Black, 

Mr. F. Herr 8 Mr. F. Herr 8. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 14 BtoQ Kt2 at fy 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 15 Btks KKtP K Rto Kt 
38 BtoQKt5 K KttoK2 16 BtoQB3 RtoQ3 
4PtoQB3 PtoQ4 17 PtoQ Kt4 R tksKtPch(d) 
5 Kttks KP Ptks KP 18 K*ks R(e) KRto K Kt3ch 
6QtoQKR4 QtoQé 19 KtoR(f) Btks KBP 
7 KttkeKt(a) Kttks Kt 20 KttoQR3 PtoK6 
8 Btks Ktch QtksB 21 PtoKK4 PtoK? 

9 QtksQch(b) P tks Q 22BtoK5 RtoK Kt5 
10 Castles (c) BtoQR3 23 K toR2 PtoK BS 
1lL R to K sq Sod: § 24 KttoQB2 PtoK B6 
12PtoQB4 PtoK B4 2 BtoKB6 Btks Kt 
18 PtoQKt3 BtoQB4 

And White resigned. 


(a) Thd position is nowa well known variation of the Q B 
Pawn’s game in the K Kt’s opening. 
(6) Although the first player doubles the Pawns of his adver- 
sary by the exchange of pieces, Black’s Bishops are likely to be- 


come formidable. 
(c) P to Q Kt 3 is better. 


(d) An interesting combination. 


(e) White’s aim after capturin 
ter sacrifice of the ‘‘ exchange,” 


ous Bishops. 


6 the Rook, should be the coun- 
or one of his opponent’s danger- 


(f) We should have preferred K to R 3, although that move is 


open to some objection. 





Game between Mr. G. A. Macdonnell and Mr. Hamel in the 


same Tournament. 
In FIANCHETTO. 

White. Black. White. Black, 
Mr, M. Mr. H. Mr. M. Mr. H. 
1PtoK4 PtoQ Kt3 14 RtoKKtsq PtoKRS 

2PtoQ4 PtoK3 15 KttoK RS RtoB2 

rq bef B to Q Kt2 1 QtQB2 KttoQ4(a) 
4BtoK3 PtoK B4 17 KttksKt Btks Kt 

5 Ptks P P tks P 18 KttoK B4 KttoQB3 
6 BtksP B to Q Kt5 ch | 19 BtoKKt6(6) Qto K Ktsq 
7PtoQB3 Btks K KtP BtoKR Rtks Kt 

8 PtksB Kt to K B3 21 BtksR Kt tke Kt P 
9 KttoQB3 BtksR 22 QtoQ2 Kt tks RP ch 
10 KttoK R3 Castles 23 KtoQKtsq BtoK 5c 
11 QtoQKt3¢h K toR 2% KtoQReq QtwWQB5 
12 KttoK Kt} QtoKs 25 BteK5 Kt toQ Kt5 
13 Castles BtoQ Kt2 


And White mates in two moves. 


objectionable. Black should have en- 
eces on the Queen’s side into the field. 


(a) Plausible, but soally 
deavoured to bring his p 





nt, and epeak to 


all are jntent on the merg exerciag of their 





(+) Whether the B orthe K 
change” must fall without dela; 





ys 


t occupy this equare the “ ex- 





In the following game played last week at the New York Chead 
Club Mr. Mackenzie gives the odds of P and two moves to Mr. 





Ware, of Boston. 
Remove Buack’s K. B. P. 

White, Black. White, Black. 
Mr. W. Mr. M Mr. W. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 u4PtoKR3 PtoKR5 
ea F KttoQBs 1 BtksRP PtksB 

3 Bto Sie) PtoK4 16 P tks Kt oer. 
4 KttoKB3 peor hah Ny A toK R6 
5 Kt tke P KttoK B38 18 x) bade Ptks K KtP 
6 BtoQ3 aay 19 K tks BtoK B6ch 
7 Kt tks Kt P tks Kt 20 K to Kt3 tok MY ad 
8 PtoK5 KttoK Kt5 | 21 Qto Ktéch te t2 
9BtoKB4 BtoQB4(b) | 22 Qtks Qch 8. 
10 Castles Castles 23 QRtoK Q Rto 
1LBtoK Kt3 PtoK R4 24 PtoK6 KtoK B38 
Fe heat Ay Q to K 2 (c) 25 P to QB3(e) Rto K Kt sq 
18 KttoQBS PtoK Kt4 |26KtoR4 KtoReq 

And White resigns. 


(a) P to Q 5, followed by P to K B 4, is preferable, 

(b) White seems already to have lost the advantage of the two 

moves given at 6 gz. 

(c) P to K Kt 4 at once looks stronger. 

(d) Black would have lost the e ina very few moves had 

he ventured to take the K P checking. 

bey) A very natural looking move, but, at the same time, a very 
one. 





Tom Hoop to Boz.—Mr. Dickens’s proposed visit to 
this country has set afloat once more among the newspapers 
the farewell verses which'Tom Hood senior addressed to his 
_ “ Boz” on the occasion of his first trip across the Atlan- 
ic. 
TO C. DICKENS, ESQ., 
ON HIS DEPARTURE FOR AMERICA. 


Pshaw! cages Inge leaf and berry, 
And the sober-sided cup! 

Bring a goblet, and bright sherry, 
And a bumper fill me up! 

— a pledge I had to shiver, 
And the longest ever was! 

Ere his vessel leaves our river 
I would drink a health to Boz! 


Here’s success to all his antics, 
Since it pleases him to roam, 
And to paddle o’er Atlantics, 
After such a sale at home! 
May he shun all rocks whatever, 
And each shallow sand that lurks ; 
And his passage be as clever 
As the best among his works. 


INCIDENTS IN Texas LirE.—A Texas correspondent of the 
Memphis Post describes the following p! t little incident of 
life in that region: ‘‘ We had a regular Texas street fight here 
the other day. Two men were waiting an hour or so at a hotel 
for one man. When he came out one of the two pulled a Der- 
ringer, fired, and missed ; then pulled a six-shooter and emptied 
every barrel at the advancing man, who was shot in four places, 
and who then, in spite of his wounds, pulled a bowie knife and 
made two “insertions” in the left breast of Brown, the com- 
mencer of the row, whose companion then pulled a revolver and 
absolutely broke the skull of the bowie-knife man and laid him 
low. Brown breathed his last in fifieen minutes. Pruitt—the 
other man—lingered for three days. The cause was a pretty 
—e named Sallie St, Clair, who nursed Pruitt until his 
eatb.” 





Our BuAck] DescenDANTs.—At a meeting of anthropolo- 
ists, which had also an international character, at Paris lately, 
. Quatrafages, one of the most eminent French savans, raised 
the question, whether the first inhabitants of Europe were white 
or black, M. Quatrefages thinks that the whites preceded every- 
where the negroes, who descend from them. The principal ar- 
gument which he invokes in favour of that opinion is the follow- 
ing: “All travellers who have lived in countries where only the 
negro race dwelt have remarked that sometimes children were 
born of paler colour, less distant than the white type.” ‘This, 
says M. Quatrefages, is to be explained by theinfluence of white 
ancestors, whose type reappears excep 1] gst their ne 
gro descendants. This reappearance of the ancestral type is 
what is called antavism ; “ and, as black children are never found 
amongst the white races, it must be inferred that, if the negroes 
descend from the whites, the whites do not descend from the 
negroes.”—British Medical Journal. 








TROLLOPE ON MAGAZINE Makrna.—None but they who have 
observed very clearly what has been going on can be aware 
how many subjects in art, in social life, in politics, in public con- 
duct, in criticism, in law, in morals, in religion, and in science, 
have been diecussed, ventilated, and turned into public property, 
in the pages of magazines—which never would have been 8o dis- 
cussed, which could not possibly have reached so wide a public, 
had they who wrote upon them been too proud to detcend into 
the arena. of a monthly periodical. A novel will be padding 
with one reader, dissertations on Gvist to a second, and inquiries 
into the utility and justice of trades’ unions to a third. We 
cancot all assimilate the same food, and we are generally dis- 
posed to think but little of the dish which we do not ourselves 
relish. “ Don’t have any poetry,” says one eager adviser. “ You 
may put in what you like, so that you steer clear of politics,” 
says another who is quite certain of the results of his own ex- 
perience. ‘Confine yourself to novels and syllabubs. The 
world does not want to be taught wisdom by you,” is le dictum 
of a third. “ Get your padding cheap,” says a fourth, “ because 
no one ever reads it.” I will take none of their counsels. If a 
poet will send us his poetry, it shall certainly be used. We will 
be political if we are anything. Novels we will have and eylla- 
bubs, but will not believe that our guests will be content with no 
other dishes at the banquet. And we certainly will willingly 
get no cheap padding, believing that that which we shall produce 
will be read if that which we produce be worth reading, 





A New Exazition iN Paris.—Visitors to Algiers have 
written with a shudder of the brutal and fanatical tricks of the 
Aiassyous, a tribe of savages who exhibit every feat that is most 
disgusting to every sense. Some of these people have been ac- 
tually brought to the civilized city of Paris by a speculator, to 
chew glass, to devour serpents alive, to tear out their own eyes 
—in short, to go the whole round of the hideous mummeries 
which, if we recollect right, M. Robin exposed in his ingeni- 
ous confessions. What manner of —_ can bring themselves 
to frequent such exhibitions it is to imagine—as hard to 
conceive what such folk bave to do in # joetropolis where 
censorsbip eita in bigh 
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Vave or Harn.—At the hair merchants’ sometimes HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT 

ae Sine ae 2 20 So eet is Se Se Pomag ge 4 BUCHU 

lengths as there are very valuable indeed. Is a certain cure for diseases of the 
Dow much wed for mixing withthe scanty locks of the age, BLADDER, KIDNEYS, GRAVEL, DROPSY, ORGANIC WEAK- 
for vanity in many cases journeys with us unto the end, and it Hee PEMALE COMPLAINTS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 
is now largely ye There is that | and all diseases of the 
looks more than a t brown or jet black wig URINARY ORGANS, 
upon an old withered face ; the hair-dressers are beginning to! whether existing in 
eee this The weather-marks of age should be indicated in the MALE OR FEMALE, 

as well as in ; now done by adding whatever cause originating and ro matter of 
grey hairs into the dark pereqne, and: by the wig as | Pom HOW LONG STANDING. 

go by, throwing in a little more snow from to time, Diseases of these o require the use of # diuretic. If 
=o to let us down harmoniously, whilst ‘the no treatment is submitted to, Consum: or may 
horrors of a pate are avoided. Grey hair has accordingly ensue. Our Flesh and Blood are supported from these 
risen Sees = Comal ant te pets Shame neve Soeees, On re AND HAPPINESS, 
icide ae aah tone _— estab pats and that of Posterity, depends upon the prompt use of a reliable 
where young girls are employed to pluck out grey hairs from y HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU. 
the head and ; but are by no means thrown away :} 5 shea ds ot 18 prepared b : 
hey fall to tho lot of the ports uier, who works them up into Upwan years, y 
the artful contrivances with which we hide the bare and H.T. HELMBOLD, 
pate. The colour of the hair is wholly due to the pigment DRUGGIST, 
which is conveyed into it from the b ; hence the a 594 Broadway, New Fock, and 
of plastering the bair with all kinds of pomatum, which only acts 104 Bouth 10th Street, phia, Pa. 


upon the outside of the hair. In all cases baldaess and grey- 


ral decay it is vain to attempt to restore its colour, and it is 
equally vain to attempt to make the hair grow again when it 
has once fallen off from the same cause, In youth, where fe- 
ver has arrested nutrition and caused it to fall off, it comes with 
a recovery of strength ; but where the bulb of the hair has per- 
ished, a)l the hair restorers in the world would prove ineffectual. 
—Cassell’s Magazine. 





Lorp BrovucHam on ELECTORAL CoRRUPTION.—This ve- 
teran statesman has forwarded to the pa for insertion the 
following note, showing his extreme anxiety respecting electo- 
ral corruption in future :— Brougham, Penrith, Oct. 2. Lord 
Brougham has attained his 90th year, and is anxious about the 
course things are to take after him. His most important death- 
bed legacy is the repression of electoral corruption. There 
wants no new laws, but the vigorous improvement of the exist- 
ing laws. The Jaw is clear, that the ex-official power is suffi- 
cient to arm the Government with all proper authority, If the 
ex-official power is exercised against electoral abuses, no ob- 
jection can be made; and that any well-deserved prosecution 
should fail, would be a subject of real and sincere regret; but 
this is not likely, when we consider the open maoner in which 
bribery has been avowed in many boroughs, Let it always 
be kept in view, that the exposure of electoral corruption is 
necessary for restoring the character of Parliament; and it 
is evident that there can be no difficulty in proving what is uni- 
versally stated.” 





OVEREND, GURNEY, AND Co., ImprovING.— Messrs. K ings- 
cote and Griesell, as representatives of the shareholders in Over- 
end, Gurney, and Co., have issued a circular stating that in ad- 
dition to the 12s. in the pound already paid to the creditors, a 
further dividend of 3s. will, they believe, shortly be distributed. 
They add an earnest hope that if this be effected, an ample pe- 
riod will be allowed for payment of the remaining 5s, and the 
accrued interest, The t of indebtedness is now reduced 
to about £1,680,000; and the remaining assets are estimated 
to produce about £2 260,000, supposing t not to be subject- 
ed to the disastrous consequences of a forced sale, An opinion 
is expressed that a Jittle exercise of consideration and courage 
on the part of the bankers and capitalists of London was alone 
required to have averted the incalculable misery, disorganisa 
tion, my logs that ensued from the company being allowed to 
suspend. 








Unton In NewrounDianp.—A short time ago a meeting 
‘was held at St. John’s, Newfoundland, on the subject of confed- 
eration, in which the people of Newfoundland appear to manifest 
much interest just now. We observe by the that the dis- 
cussions were conducted by a spirit of candid enquiry, and all 
who had objections to suffer the proposal of union were invited 
to put them forward for consideration. The Hon. Mr. White, 
Mr. Rendell, Mr. Rogerson, Mr. Shae, Mr. Prowse, and one or 
two others, addressed the meeting in support of union. Capt. 
Woodford offered some observations in dissent on details, while 
he franitly admitted the necessity of change. He was replied to 
by some of the speakers above named on the points he raised. 

best order prevailed throughout the proceedings, and no de- 
sire was anywhere evinced but that of calm examination and an 
anxiety to arrive ata just and sound conclusion, The meeting 
was of excellent promise, 


Sold by all Druggists. 


THE GLORY OF MAN IS STRENGTH.—Therefore the‘ ner- 
vous and debilitated should immediately use HztmBoip’s Ex- 
TRACT Bucnu. 


MANHOOD AND YOUTHFUL VIGOUR are regained by 
HetmBoip’s Extract Bucuv. 


HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT BUCHU 
Is the Great Diuretic. 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
Is the Great Blood Purifier. 
Both are prepared accord Pharmacy 
istry, and ae the most an at ae — 
Sold by Druggists everywhere. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU and Improvep Ross 
Wasa cures secret and delicate disorders in all their stages, at 
little expense, little or no change in diet, no inconvenience and 
no exposure. It is pleasant in taste and odour, immediate in its 
action, and free from all injurious properties. 


TAKE NO MORE UNPLEASANT AND UNSAFE REM- 
EDLIES for unpleasant and dangerous diseases. Use HaLMBoLp’s 
Extract Bucuu and [mprovep Ross WasH. 


ENFEEBLED AND DELICATE CONSTITUTIONS, of both 
sexes, use HELMBOLD’s Extract Bucuu. It will give brisk and 
energetic feelings, and enable you to sleep well. 


SHATTERED CONSTITUTIONS RESTORED by HeLmBop’s 
Exrract Bucav. 


FOR NON-RETENTION or INCONTINENCE of Urine, irri 
tation, inflammation, or ulceration of the bladder, or kidneys 
diseases of the prostrate glands, stone in the bladder, calculus 
el or brick dust deposits, and all diseases of the bladder 

eys and dropsical swellings, 


Use HetmsBoip’s Fiurp Extract Bucuv. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU gives health and vigour to 
the frame and bloom to the id cheek, Debility is accom- 
panied by many alarming symptoms, and if no treatment is sub- 
mitted to, consumption, insanity, or epileptic fits ensue. 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is pleasant in taste 
- oe, free from all injurious properties, and immediate 
ts action. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 
For all the purposes of a Laxative Medicine. 


» Perhaps no one medicine is so univer- 
sally required by everybody as a cathar- 
tic, nor was ever ony eeee 60 universal], 

adopted into use, in every country an 

among all classes, as this mild but effi- 
cient purgative Pill. The obvious rea- 
ton is, that it isa more reliable and far 
more effectual remedy than any other. 

Those who have tried it, know that it 

cured them; those who have not, know 
hat it cures their neighbors and friends, 

= and all know that w it does once it 
does always—that it never fails throngh any fault or yes of 
its composition. We have th de upon th ds of certifi 
cates of their remarkable cures of the following complaints, but 
such cures are known in every neighbourhood, and we need not 
pubdlish them. Adapted to all ages and conditions in all climates ; 
containing neither calomel nor any deleterious , they may be 
taken with safety by anybody. Their sugar coa reserves 
them ever fresh an 

| ape vegetable no harm can arise from their 



















































use In any quan- 


They operate by their powerful influence on the internal vis- 





T HE RICHEST STOCK OF CURTAIN MATERIALS, LIN- 
ens and Lace Curtains ever offered in New York may be ex 
amined at 
WALRAVEN’S, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
748 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH OFFICES: <_ 209 Fulton (corner Tillary St.) Brooklyn. 
{ and 47 North Eighth 8t., phis. 








peas oh 2rae cede eke nei ress *? 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, &c., of all fabrics, CLRaNED, 
Sc, Dros Gases, Wincor koe Vee 
Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 
ceived and returned by Express, 
BARRETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
Sand 7 Joun Strrezt, New York. 


re THs ONLY COLD MEDAL 

ed to RICAN Suwine Macutves at the Paris 

Paving Machine thet wes sxhibiier “The Spawo ait 
re hty- 

ferent machines in competition for the — ee 


Tus Hows Macurre Co., 


ELIAS HO Jz., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Machines. 


699 BROADWAY, New Work. 





the obstructions of the stomach, bowels, liver, and other 
organs of the body, restoring their ar action to health, and 
by pee eg wherever they exist, such derangements as are the 
first origin of disease. 

Minute directions are given in the wrapper on the box, for the 
following complaints, which these Pille rapidly cure :— 

For spe or Indigestion, Listlessmess, 

or and Loss of Appetite, they should be taken 
——— to stimulate the stomach and restore its healthy tone 
an on. 

For Liver Complaint and its various Bil 
fous Headache, Sick Headache Ja or 
Green Sic Bilious Colic and Bilious Fev. 

they should be judiciously taken for each case, to correct 
the Jiseased action or remove the obstructions which cause it. 
fhoea, but one mild dose is 


For umatism, Gout, Gravel, Palpitation 
of the Heart, Pain in the Side, ack and Loins, 
they should be continuously taken, as required, to change tne 
pe or wry conser ot the system. With such change those com- 
plaints 

F 


‘or and Dropsical Swellings they should be 
taken in large and frequent doses to produce the effect of a 


drastic 
For pression a large dose should be taken as it produ- 
ces the desired effect by sympathy. 
Asa Dinner take one ortwo Pills to promote di- 
gestion and relieve the stomach. 
» oomeee ow ye? me a and ae 
ealthy action, restores aj and invigorates ystem. 
Hence it is often advan ware no serious d — t 


exists. One who feels tolerably often finds that a dose of 
these Pills makes him feel decidedly better, from their cleans- 
ing and renovating effect on the digestive apparatus. 


DR. J. O, AYER, & CO., Practical Chemists. 
Lowell, Mass., U. 8. A. 





Sold by all Druggists everywhere, 


makes them pleasant to take, while being | G 


cera to purify the blood and stimulate it into healthy action— IMP. 
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GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 
Established 1861." 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tux Gezat American Tea Company, to do away, as far as poss!- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readersan idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits ot the Chinese 
factors. ; 

lst. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases. 

4th, On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargé, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator jin invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in loté to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent, 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer ata 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these n1auT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commissicn paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. j 

Some ies inquire of us how they shall proceed to upa 
club. _— ri simply this : Let each perton wishing Eoin: in 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the pa or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a 
list, and when the club is complete, send it to us by mail, and 
we will put each party’s goods in separate and mark 
the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each party getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost of transportation, the members 
of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, by Post Office money-orders, or by Express, as 
may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 
press, to “collect on delivery.” 

a i manner of getting up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i 
this paper March 30th.) } 

Aiter the first club, we send blanks. 

Direct your orders plainly, Tas Great AmMBRICAN TzA Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 

tting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the Custom 
fiouse stores to our warehouses. 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 
York, as the list of prices will show. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 
PRICE LIST. 


YOUNG HYBSON [Green] 80c., 90c., $I, $1.10, best $1.25, per Ib. 
TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, 1.25 per Ib. 
MIXED BLACK & GREEN, 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
OOLONG [Black], 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 

E [Green }, Sdc., We., $1 00, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 
ENGLISH B ‘AST [Black], 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 

rib. 

GUNPOWDER [Green] $1.25, best $1.50. 
COFFEHS ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and families who use 
large quanties of Coffee, can economize in that article by using 
our h Breakfast and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low 
price ot 30c. per lb., and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 
ae ers can save from 50c. to $1 per lb. by purchasing their 

‘eas 0 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

No. 31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 

No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 

No. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth St. 

No. 289 SPRING STREET. 

No, 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord St. 

No, 188 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “ BRANCHES” of 
whe Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in 
as they are BOGUS Or ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ branches’ 
and do not authorize any parties to use our name—and have no 
connection with any other house. 

P. 8.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of men are engaged, CLUBBING together, they can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas Coffees about one-third, by send- 
ing directly to the 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 81 anp 83 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Orrice Box No. 5,643 New York Crrr. 
i< call special notice to the fact that our Vesey Street 





Wi 
thes in at Nos, Sl and $8 Vesey Strect—LARen DOUBLE STORE, as 


Por 





THE ALBION. 


— § R. HOE & CO. WASHINGTON LIFE 


INSURANCH OOMPANY, 
PRINTERS’ AND BINDERS’ WAREHOUSE, wia:eas Eicaaians Marie Wests, 


OYRUS OURTISS President. 
29 AND 31 COLD STREET, NEW YORK, | 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., . 
MANUFACTURERS OF, . B. W. McORBADY, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
Dr. GEO. T. BLLIOT, Jun, Consulting Physician. 
TYPE REVOLVING, SINGLE AND DOUBLE CYLINDER BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
pres Curtiss, Wilson G. Hunt, Abraham Bininger, 
atthew Mitchell, Wm. H. Aspinwall, James Thomson 
P R I N T I N G M A © H I N E S W. A. Brewer, Jr, William H. Cox, Robert H. Berdell, 
9 George Griswold, Geo. N. Lawrence, John G. Vose, 
Roland @. Mitchell, Thomas H. Faile, Johan H. Sherw 





INSURANCE. 





Frederick G. Foster, James Punnett C. H. Ludington, 
, ’ 
George Newbol Levi P Morton, Robert Bowne 
ADAMS’ PRESSES, John Caswell, oe Townsend, - Nath’! L. McCready, 
Senate” henaien ~~ jee 
omas Ho! e iW, er. U,. Gart 
BED AND PLATEN JOB AND CARD PRESSES, Ellwood Walter, Gustav Schwab, Frederick Wood, ? 
Hand Presses paged Inking Machines; Hydrostatic Presses for Printers Fe. Randolph, George A. Hobins, teary $ Row, 
am 5 " erick W. " etts, . Souder 
a nders; Stereotype Blocks, Roller Moulds nore Jones @, Seeensen, nese Minetiay, 
IMPOSING BEDS of Marble and Iron, with Tables of Black Walnut or Cherry. David A. Wood, _— David Wagstaff, js 
TYPE CASES of thoroughly seasoned stuff, and finished in the most durable and workmanlike manner. ee “6 mt Capital Stock ss Pp —_ 
Asse eaeeeeseseesee#e#* #8 r) r ry 
CABINETS of all sizes and design in stock, or made to order, of Pine, Cherry, Black Walnut, or any Ornamental Wood. Stockholders receive no other Dividends than Legal Interest on 
CASE STANDS of Iron and Wood. their Stock, Policy-holders receive ali the profits. 
BRASS RULE and LABOR SAVING RULE of Beautiful Designs and finish. DIVIDENDS TO POLICY HOLDERS 


ONCE CREDITED, ARE NEVER FORFEITED. 
ums Receivable in Cash, 
WHICH I8 BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY TRUE AND SAFE SYSTEM. 


LIBERALITY AND PROMPTITUDH 
IN THE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 








CHASES, FURNITURE, QUOINS, COMPOSING STICKS, 
‘ . Bodkins, Mallets and Planers, Proof and Lye Brushes, 
Setting Rules; Galleys, Double and Single, Patent Lined; Embossing Presses, 1 ESS 
Paper Cutters, Ruling Machines, Piercing Machines, Lead and Cee: eee See ee . 


Rule Cutters, and Patent Mitering Machines. THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFH INSURANOB COMPANY, 

. Broad N. W. 
COMPLETE OUTFITS NS Lane 


IS A DECIDED SUCCESS. 
Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic Printing Establishments, Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper; also,) BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 
Electrotype Offices, 











Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
R. H. & Co. manufacture all the above-mentioned Machines and Wood Work on their premises and under their own _| 8nd Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
personal attention. Estimates furnished in detail, and Type furnished from any Foundry in the Country. ae 


“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annugl meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
Map been Amended to the Age DRSeF\ ge); Aap pre this Company. 
HADLEY COMPANY, : E : SEND OR CALL FOR 
} ‘ 4 ; : NEW CIRCULAR, 


All kinds of Cast Steel Saws of the Best Quality. 





FIRST PREMIUM 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE FAIR, 
1867, 











































FOR : , explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
HADLEY AND HOLYOKE SPOOL COTTON EXCELSIOR IRON WOR KS, Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore - 
: ESTABLISHED 18389. valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
iall 
ow Got ee ee See Sie os Te Foot of 14th Street, Bast River. Retain IN THESE TIMES, 
arket. GEO. R, JACKSON BURNET & CO. AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 
A. T. STEWART & CO., CASTINGS not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
General Agents, of every description. cent. first and last, by test their policies into this Company. 
be effected by letter full directi 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, AND PHILADELPHIA. |COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also Bg carcass eet 
a Sees TRON RAILINGS, | "cents wanted in Cit and Country. 
an nds 0 . 
® SHE zx WROUGHT AND OAST IRON WORE FIRE INSURANCE. 
S pc REY. SSW Pe m for Building and other purposes. NORTH AMERICAN 
° er Ney VE > OREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
- SD TN nm Office, 201 Centre Street, Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
SM PF AI hes TO 
gq ARS a Cor. of Howard, New York. prin ee 
bad What are the Eficcts of . Cooper eemacnaunies sree, 
What is the best way to warm several rooms with one fire ’ 
and have plenty of fresh air and no ashes flying about ? ‘ TARRANT’S GueeenanD 


Uco Sandferd’s Patent Challenge Heater. EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. Oash Capital, - - ------- === = $500,000 00. 
PORTABLE or SET in BRICK of which full description and testimo.| This is a question which the 


ublic has a right to ask, and it Surplus, - -----+-+-++++++ += $266,057 77 
nials can be had from the manufacturers, by mail or otherwise, {has also aright to expect a candid, strai, ations rte te hg pat $ : 


a tory reply. The answer shall'be given fairly and squarely, trom Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,..... ..§756,C57 77 
SANFORD’S CHALLENCE RANCE {2° , 


rsonal testi of th who have used the pre 
oon dnten the last tht sae somee. Prepara-| Insures Property against Loss or Damage by Fire at usual rates. 























Should be used in every Family, Restaurant and Hotel. These competent witnesses declare, over their own signatures, a a 8 ee ee oe are 
SANFORD’S CHALLENGE RANGE that the preparation = —a ” ; Staten ne ee Uitte 
is an air-tight gas-burner, and very economical of fuel. romptly relieve indigestion, JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
BANFORD'S CHALLENGE ANGE has larger ovens than fe reg oy meme dpe R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
any other in the world, and is 8 PERFROT BaKER. Cure every species of h rao J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 
ANFORD’S CHALLENGE RANGE can either be used in a ‘TranquilMwe the nervous system 
fire-place or standing out as s stove. Refresh and invi orate the weak, FINANCIAL. 
A Parlor Stove that will give a steady, soft heat, with soene ul perspiration. 
little fuel. easily managed, keeping fire all winter without going Mitigate the panne +4 a CIRCULAR NOTES 
out, is what all want ; and such is the Cleanse and tone the bowels, ° And Letters of Oredit 
COSMOPOLITE PARLOR STOVE. yond = a note an FOR 
Sanford’s Mammoth Heater (or Globe Stove 
is still triumphant as the most approved Stove for all places -- Periy all the ant SF Ee eainags, FRAVSSLSSE, 
“ apa atm ye on . It — hte — —- — Keep the brain cool and clear, AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
pose, trary. iccess is known by the | and corrects promptly and without necessitatin int SHERMAN 
light cast nny Aig the original, with heavy castings ; the | tion of the o' nary avocations of life, all those salar cone ~ DUNCAN, & OO. 
tings of the body which, when neglected too often, lead to chronic J.O HN 8S LA TER 
TRIU SatREEN a disorders of a fatal character. . , 
NEW MPHS OF SCIENCE. Those who have tested the preparation in their own cases, or (LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
The Cooking Stove Improved Again, —_|!s hs ctes of tak fends, ae of cours the Dui judges of is rasnear® 
— ’ sim a 
The ** Mutual Friend’ Cooking Stove combines a! | portion of their testimony, covering a period of qheahtuuaay. BOOT MAKER, 
~} en See grad = 2 oe Sere, with some im- | three years. Ne, 290 BROADWAY, 
patented for ve, MANUFACTURED ONLY BY N. E. Corner of Reade Street, NEW YORK, 
For descriptive circulars of any of the above, send to the TARRANT & CO., Ly ete pyly hee Ag ee BE 
NATIONAL STOVH WORKS, 278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts. N. ¥. ee ee Oe oe Lami ties ent ieee tell oon as oe 
2 ae Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball at reason- 
Nos. 239 and 241 Water St., N.Y. For Sale by all Droggista, able prices. , 
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ACROSS THE 


2 


SIERRA N 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


THE WESTERN HALF OF THE 
_ Great National Trunk Line Across the Continent, 


EVADAS. 











Ratey concinahel wees SUD 12P AND SUPERVISION oF THE UNI- 
TRD States GOVSENMENT, is destined to be one of the most im- 
t lines of communication in the world ; as it is the sole link 
Ritewn th Pcie Cot and the Great Interior Basin, over which the 
er’ travel must pass, and the 


Principal Portion of the Main Stem Line Be- 
tween the Two Oceans. 


Its line extends from Sacramento, on the tidal waters of the 
Pacific, eastward across the richest and most us parts of 
Nevada and Utah, con to great Mining 

meet and connect with the 


t, e ag and in io 

Sierra Within a few days 35 miles, now 
will be added, and the tract carried entirely across the 
4 in the =. on, gh — % bye Se. 
ther w easy and rapid. Iron, and equip- 
ment are ready at hard for 306 miles of road, and 10,000 men 
are employed in the construction. 

The local busifiess upon the completed portion surpasses all 
Pape remy The res for the quarter ending August 

, are as follows in GOLD: 


Gross OPERATING Net 
EARNINGS, EXpEnsEs, EARNINGS, 
$187,579 64 $86,443 47 $101,031 17 


or at the rate of two millions per annum, of which more than 
three-fourths are net profit on less than 100 miles worked. This 
is w the actual, legitimate traffic of the road, with its termi- 
nus in the mountains, and with only the normal ratio of govern- 
ment transportation, and is exclusive of the materials carried for 
the further extension of the road. 

The Companys interest liabilities during the same period were 
less than $125,000. 

Add to this an ever-expanding through traffic, and the propor- 
tions of the future business become immense. 

The Company are authorized to continue their line eastward 
until it shall most and connect with the roads now building east 
of the Rocky Mountain ranges. uming that they will build 
and control half the entire dist bet San Francisco an 
the Missouri River, as now seems probable, the United States 
will have invested in the completion of 865 miles $¢28,592,- 
@00, or at the average rate of $35,000 per mile—not includ- 
ing an absolute grant of 1@,@00,060 acres of the Public lands. 
By beco: a joint investor in the magnificent am, and 
by waiving its first lien in favour of the First Mortgage Bond- 
holders, Tos GENERAL GOVERNMENT, IN EFFECT INVITES THE 
CO-OPERATION OF PRIVATE CAPITALISTS, and has carefully guard- 
ed their interests against all ordinary contingencies, 





The Company offer for sale, through us, their 


First Mortgage, Thirty Year, Six per Cent. 
Coupon Bonds. 
PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN 


in New York City. They are in sums of $1,000 each, with semi- 
annual gold coupons attached, and are selling for the present at 
95 per cent. and accrued interest from July Ist, added, in cur- 
rency, at which rate they yield yearly 
NINE PER CENT. UPON THE INVESTMENT. 
These Bonds, authorized by Act of Congress, are issued only as 
the work progresses, and to the same amount only as the Bonds 
ted by the Government; and reprerent, in all cases, the first 
ien upon a completed, equipped and productive railroad, in which 
have invested Government subsidies, stock subscriptions, 
donations, surplus earnings, etc., and which is worth more than 
three times the amount of First Mortgage Bonds which can be 


upon it. 

The Central Pacific First Mortgage Bonds have all the assuran- 
ces, ti and g ties of the Pacific Railroad Act of Con- 
gress, and have in addition several noticeable advantages over all 
ether classes of railroad bonds. 


First—They are the superior claim upon al: ther the most vi- 
tal and valuable _— of the through line. 
Second—Beside the fullest benefit of the Government subsidy, 
which is a subordinate lien], the road receives the benefit of 
e donations from California. 
Third—Fully half the whole cost of grading 800 miles eastward of 
San Francisco, is concentrated upon the 150 miles now about 


completed. 
Fourth—A local business already yielding three-fold the annual 
interest Iabilities, with advantageouis rates, payable in coin. 
Fifth—The principal as well as the interest of its Bonds being pay- 
able in coin, upon a legally binding agreement. 


Having carefully investigated the resources and prcspects of 
the Road, and the management of the Company’s affairs, we cor- 
dially recommend these Bonds to Trustees, Executors, Institu- 
tions and others, as an inently sound, reliable and_remunera- 
tive form of permanent investment. 











Conversions of Government Securities 
INTO 
OBNTRAL PACIFICO FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
NOW REALIZE FOR THE HOLDERS FROM 
Twelve to Eighteen per cent, Advantage. 
With the Same Rate of Interest. 


The following are the current rates peeptember 17th], subject, 
of course, to slight variations from day day. We receive in 








U. 8. Sixes, 1861, coupon, and pay difference. 157.18 
U. 8. Five-Twenties, 862, coupon, do... 184. 

U. 8. Five-Twenties, 1864, coupon, do. 134 68 
U. 8 Five-Twenties, 1865, coupon, do... . 147.18 
U, 8. Five-Twenties, 1865 [new], coupon, do.......117.18 
U. 8. Five-Twenties, 1867 [new], coupon, do....... 117.18 
U. 8. Ten-Forties, coupon, and pay difference...... 37.18 
U. 8. Seven-Thirties fea sertesl? D+ GD, Wreccese 125 98 
U. 8. Seven-Thirties [3d series}, do do.......... 119.98 


For sale by Banks and Bankers generally, of whom descriptive 
Pamphlets and Hy can be obtained, at the Office of the Rail- 
road Company, 54 William Street, and by 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AND 
Financial Agents ot the C, P. R. BR. Co., 
NO, 5 NASSAU STREET, 

NEW YORK 
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UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD,“ 


Running West from Omaha 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT, 


ARE NOW COMPLETED. 


The Union Pacific Railroad Company have built a lo’ line 
of railroad in the last eighteen months than was ever built by —- 
other company in the same time, and they will continue the wor! 
with the same energy until it is completed. The Western Divi- 
sion is pushed rapidly eastward from Sacramento by the 
Central Pacific Company of California, and it is expected that 


'THE ENTIRE CRAND LINE 


to the Pacific will be open for business in 1870. More than one- 
third of the work hus already been done, more than one-third of 
the whole line is now in running order, and more laborers are 
now employed upon it than ever before. More than 


Forty Million Dollars in Money 


have already been expended by the two powerfal companies that 
have undertaken the —— 7 and there is no lack of funds for 
its most vigorous prosecution. When the United States Govern- 
ment found it necessary to secure the construction of the Union 
PacificRailroad, to develop and protect its own interests, it gave 
the Companies authorized to build it such ample aid as should 
render its speedy completion beyond a doubt. The available 
means of the Union Pacific Railroad Company, derived from the 
Government and its own stockholders, may be briefly summed up 


as follows: 
1.—United States Bonds 


Having thirty years to run, and bearing six per cent currency in- 
terest at the rate of $16,000 per mile for 517 miles onthe Plains; 


then at the rate of $48,000 per mile for 150 miles through the} 0 


Rocky Mountains ; then at the rate of $32,000 per mile for the re- 


q | maining distance, for which the United States takes a second lien 


as security. The interest on these bonds is paid by the United 
States Government, which also pays the company one-half the 
amount of its bills in money for transporting its freight, troops, 
mails, etc. The remaining half of these bills is placed to the 
company’s credit, and forms asinking fund which may finally 
discharge the whole amount of this lien. The claims against the 
Government since April of the current year amount to four and 
one-half times this interest. 


2.—First Mortgage Bonds. 


By its charter the Company is permitted to issue its own First 
Mortgage Bonds to the same amount as the bonds issued by the 
Government, and no more, and only as the road , ses. The 
Trustees for the bondholders are the Hon. E. D. Morgan, U. 8. 
Senator from New York, and the Hon. Oakes Ames, Member of 
U. 8. House of Representatives, who are res: nsible for the de- 
livery of these bonds to the Company in strict accordance with 
the terms of the law. 


3.—The Land Grant. 


The Union Pacific Railroad Company has a land grant or abso- 
lute donation from the government of 12,800 acres to the mile on 
the line of the road, which will not be worth less than $1 50 per 
acre at the lowest valuation. 


4.—The Capital Stock. 


The authorized capital of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
is $100,000,000, of which over $5,000,000 have been paid on the 
work already done. 


The Means Sufficient to Build the Road. 


Contracts for the entire work of building 914 miles of first-claes 
railroad west from Omaha, comprising much of the most diffi- 
cult mountain work, and embracing every expense except sur- 
veying, have been made with respontible parties [who have al- 
ready finished over 500 miles}, at the average rate of sixty-eight 
thou and and fifty-eight dollars [$63,058] per mile. This price in- 
cludes all neceseary shops for construction and repairs of cars, 
depots, stations and all other incidental buildings, and also loco- 
motives, passenger, baggage, and freight cars, and other requisite 
rolling-stock, to an amount that shall not be less than $5,000 per 
mile. Allowing the cost of the remaining one hundred and 
eighty-six of the eleven hundred miles d to be built by the 
Pacific Company to be $90,000 per mile- 





The Total Cost of Bleven Hundred Miles will be as 
Pollows: 





914 miles, at $68,058.. $62 205,012 
186 miles, at $90,000... 16,740,000 
Add discounts on bonds, sury 500. 


Das ch dives pecscsccssccs 883,445,012 
As the U. 8. Bonds are equal to money, and the Company’s own 
First Mortgage Bonds have a ready market, we have ot the 
Available Cash Resources for Building Eleven 
Mundred Miles: 
U. 8. Bonds.. 


éobscecebdcsrdoocs rece ee sens teedcasoacsd $29,328,000 
Winet Movtgnge Bente. oo 500s cscccccccccccccc cocecccs 328,000 
Capital stock paid in on the work now done.......... 5,369,750 
Land Grant, 14,080,000 acres, at‘$1 50 per acre......... 21,120,000 


penser nena Scedeucscoce sehbetnepeseeace $85,145,750 
The company have ample facilities for supplyin deficl 
that may arise in means of construction’ This ma be dons 
wholly or in part by additional subscriptions to capital stock. 
Active inquiry has already been made tor a portion of these 
lands, and arrangements are now proposed to offer of them 
forsale. While their whole value will not be available for some 
years to come, they will remain a very important source of reve- 
nue to the Company. The lands of the ois Central Railroad 
Company are cans 28 fom $6 to $12 in wave, on other land- 
companies est are recel' rices for simi- 
Ee properties. —s 
FUTURE BUSINESS. 


The most sk bave never a 
eptical apreenet & doubt that when the 


nion business 
flow over it, as the only railroad connecting the two grand divle. 





ions of the North Atnerican continent, will be one of the wonders 
of railway ; and as it will have no competitor it 
can always charge remonerative rates. 
. EARNINGS FROM WAY BUSINESS. 
the ending July 31, an average of 325 miles of 
Union , 
non Pete arn wat fa equation, The Superintendent’s 








EARNINGS. 
Passengers, Freight, Telegraph and Mails............ $728,755 54 
Transportation mtractors’ Materials and Men... 479,283 41 
acc cewaccccheseassctns aienbnesehaeguerae $1,208,088 95 
EXPENSES. 
Fuel Offices, Conducto: BE cine e 530 92 
Net karheue' ts balan ee cocece 5 E0808 Us 
, ae oghnbnevdesenhtasesenke $1,203,038 95 


The net operating expenses on the commercial business for the 
quarter were $237,966 50. The account for the COMMERCIAL 
BUSINESS stands as tollows: 


Earnings for May, June and July.............$743,755 54 
Expenses ” « oF eaves aeecnety 237,966 50 


Net Profit... ccecccccccccsccccceccccccscess $4 04 


The amount of Bonds the Company can issue on 325 at 
$16,000 per mile, is $5,200,000. Interest in gold, three at 
6 per cent., on this sum, is $78,000; add ra cent premium, to 
correspond with currency earnings, is $109,200-—showing that 
the net earnings for this quarter were more than four times the 
interest on the First Morigage Bonds on this length of road. 


First Mortgage Bonds, 
whose principal is so amply provided for, and whose interest is 
so thoroughly secured, must be classed among the safest invest- 
ments. They pay 
8IX PER CENT. IN GOLD, 
and are offered for the pa at NINETY CENTS ON THE 


poueAs; and accrued interest at Six Per Cent. in Currency from 


aD. rties are taking advantage of the present high price ot 
Government stocks to exchange for these Bonds, which are over 
FIFTEEN PER CENT. C PER, and, at the current rate of 
premium on gold pay 

OVER NINE PER CENT. INTEREST. 


Subscriptions will be received in New York at the Company’s 
)flice, No, 20 Nassau Street, and by - 


CONTINENTAL NATIONAL BANK, No. 7 Nassau st., 
CLARK, DODGE & CO., Bankers, No. 51 Wall st, 

JOHN J. CISCO & SON, Bankers, No. 33 Wall st., 

and by the Company’s advertised Agents througheut the United 
States, of whom maps and Generiptive pamnphiets aap be obtained 
on application. Remittances should be made in drafts or other 
funde par in New York, and the bonds will be sent free of charge 
by return express. 

JOHN J. CISCO, Treasurer, New York. 
October 28th, 1867. 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


GEORGE A. HHARN, 

39 UNION SQUARE, 
SECOND DOOR BELOW SEVENTEENTH STREET, 
F ORMERLY OF 425 Broapway, 

HAS OPENED AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
OF 
REAL INDIA CAMELS’ 

HAIR SHAWLS, 

COMPRISING CALCUTTA 
AND 
BOMBAY SHAWLS, 
BOTH LONG AND SQUARE, 
IN THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 


Tiffany & Co. 
550 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Paris 


STERLING SILVERWARE, 


For the: Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND GAS-FIXTURES. 


Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Denigas prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 
















Cocoaine for 


the Hair, [> Extracts, 
KALLISToN FoR THE (2 ‘ON, 

SKIN. = VanILLa, 
FLORIMEL For THE iA ALMonD, 

Haspkercur, Rose, 
CoLoers WarTER, ORANGE, 
OrrenTaL Toor CELERY, 

AND Nxzcr 

Wuitcoms’s Reme- i Gunes,” 

DY For ASTHMA, Cinnamon, &c. 


For more than ten years these Preparations have maintained a 


large and constantly increasing sale, sustaining the opinion of the 
best judges that they are unrivalled. 


For sale by druggists and dealers everywhere. 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
SoLz Proprietors, 
27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 
AND 
593 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Metropolitan Hotel Building, 
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